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ABSTRACT 


WOMEN YEARNING WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION IN RELIGIOUS 

INSTITUTIONS 

By 

WILLA CUMMINGS-REID 

This project will provide an in-depth qualitative examination of the challenges 
women face, and will seek to discover commonalities among women globally. Focusing 
on the roles of women, families, religious institutions, academic settings and employment, 
it will deconstruct the biblical texts that have helped define the roles the social roles of 
women and men, and show how they have impacted social views of women and women’s 
views of themselves. 

The project will examine ways to raise consciousness and awareness of women in 
our communities, families, and religious institutions in order to develop a more inclusive 
awareness of women’s by engaging women in lifting up their voices to address issues of 
oppression, and using their voices in a comprehensive way that brings healing, wholeness, 
and transformation in their lives. 

The information provided by this project will serve as a foundation for the 
development of Women’s Ministries that speaks to the issues of gender-roles and 
misinterpretation of biblical text. Bible Study and the study of women’s movements will 
provide education, conscious-raising, empowerment, and awareness for women. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I was amazed when discovering that many black and white churches in America 
continued to deny women the right to serve in certain roles in the church. In 1970,1 
recall when my aunt was struggling with her call to ministry; regrettably, she had married 
into a family that believed God did not call women to preach or become pastors. Most 
family members made disapproving statements of her call and they believed her husband 
and my uncle should stop her from heeding her call. 

I would spend several days with them while vacationing in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. I felt her pain and started to search the scriptures to support their beliefs, which 
I never found. I also realized this principle had been taught in many churches during that 
time and continues in some churches even today. Although I was a young woman and 
judged by family beliefs—that I was too young to challenge and too ill-informed to 
debate—I still knew that this particular doctrine was nowhere to be found in the Bible. I 
certainly felt confident in believing she was not the only woman who had experienced 
this type of rejection. However, I held my comments—yet wanting to find some relief to 
her rejection by the family. 

Returning to New York from vacation, this started me on a journey to take note of 
the number of women who sat in pulpits in New York City and other states I had visited. 

I was surprised to find so few and sometimes none. 
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On several occasions, I was able to speak with several women regarding this 
issue. In these conversations, most women expressed their experiences of rejection by 
some of their family members, close friends, and other women in the church. Their 
responses aroused me to become even more determined to dig deeper into what possible 
other reasons continue to exist, as beliefs had been passed to the next generation. 

When I received the call for ministry, I was truly frightened and recalled that my 
family would not be supportive of my decision to accept it. I realized the calling was 
more significant than what my family believed, so I put my faith in God and understood 
that I could not discuss this with anyone, not even my best female friends. Since that 
time, I have met numerous women from various religious faiths and other countries who 
had similar experiences. 

This study will examine reasons that some men and women continue to deny 
women opportunities to serve in certain positions in the church. I will provide an 
explanation of the areas that have improved and those that require systemic change even 
today. This is not implying that all male and females agree or disagree on whether or not 
women should preach or even hold positions of influence, such as deacon, trustee, pastor 
or even assistant pastor. However, I am stating that this is a concern that needs to be 
addressed publicly, and as a result of my research, the issue has been discussed many 
times. Some progress has been made, especially for women pastors, but more can be 
accomplished in this area. 

The information provided by this study will serve as a foundation for the 
development of a women’s ministry and will address gender roles and the 
misinterpretation of biblical text. Bible studies and women’s movements will provide 
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additional information that is educational, insightful, and should help women become 
increasingly aware of the issue. 

This project will explore ways of renewing women’s spirituality by bringing 
wholeness and healing to those who have suffered because of oppression, abuse, and 
degradation. Women will engage in meaningful dialogue and discuss their experiences as 
they are related to family life, involvement in religious institutions, and participation in 
social and professional endeavors. These conversations will serve as a beginning for 
women to become acquainted by sharing their stories and experiences, cultures, 
traditions, and religious beliefs. 

This project will also seek to address the messages which are often preached by 
male preachers and that leave women without self-worth. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is 
an exception even though she is mentioned more during the Christmas advent season. 

Her greatest achievement given is that she was used by God to birth Jesus. I have heard 
more sermons about women prostitutes and male prostitutes. I was never enthusiastic 
about the story of a prostitute whose name was not given in John 4. In the John 4 
narrative, we find a woman of less distinction in the community who is considered a 
woman who broke-up families. Similarly, in Matthew 6, there is another story of a 
woman often referred to as a prostitute by some preachers. 

I have personally heard some male preachers include negative remarks about the 
women from the pulpit, and although Jesus never referred to her as a prostitute, many 
sermons preached today use the phrase to describe her. Some women preachers and 
women laity also refer to her as prostitute. Their explanation is in the Bible. She washes 
Jesus’ feet with her tears. The woman in Matthew 26: 1-13 had a name but her presence 
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was questioned and a discussion on the gift of oil she brought and offered to Jesus was 
very expensive. The criticisms of the other men in this narrative showed not only greed, 
but jealousy and competition as well—after all she was using this gift only on Jesus. We 
know her name was Mary Magdalene, the prostitute who washed Jesus’ feet with this 
expensive oil. To me this is stereotyping! 

These sermons on women using their gifts during Jesus’ earthly ministry are few 
and far between. It is difficult when women only hear good things that men have done 
but only negative things about women. For instance, Eve is blamed for the sins of the 
world. There are few sermons preached about her identity as the mother of all 
humankind. Adam is often referred to as the father of all humanity but Eve is not referred 
to as mother of all humanity. 

As I became a young adult, I imagined many horrors after learning of slavery and 
its gruesome details—some I prefer not to remember. The horrors of this experience left 
an indelible mark on the lives of African-Americans and continue to affect them even 
today. This horror of oppression had created negative views about Black women. Today 
it shows itself in other forms. Many women suffer from fragmentation brought on by 
oppression. I will discuss this further in the study. 

Chapter 2, “The Analysis of the Challenge,” and Chapter 3, “Women’s Roles, 
Who Decides?" will explore decisions that affect women roles, male and female 
competition and power struggles. I will examine stories of women called to the ministry 
of preaching and their struggles. Chapter 4, “Biblical Misinterpretations,” will look at 
male views and societal views and how they affect women’s roles. Chapter 5, “Influences 
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that Affect Women,” will focus on the influences of political oppression, economic 
consequences, and social features and their effects on women and their families. 

Chapter 6, “Fragmentations,” explores the psychological/sociological effects of 
oppression and self-defeating thoughts. It will examine the psychological, social and 
religious effects of fragmentations, and self-doubting thoughts. Chapter 7, “Aspects of 
Wholeness,” focuses on the importance of “Telling Our Stories,” knowing the stories of 
our ancestors and our personal stories. I will look at the importance of hearing other 
women’s stories seeking commonalities among women globally. In what ways can 
storytelling bring healing, and wholeness? 

Chapter 8, “Transformation,” asks, “What is transformation and its role in the 
healing process?” Attention will be given to the importance of transformation as spiritual 
growth and development, and to the ways that hope and faith impact our spiritual growth 
and development? 

Chapter 9, “Theological Views,” is on self-sacrifice, self-denial, and self- 
abnegation, which are often equated with love. I will focus on how they are contrary to 
the real aim of Christian love. Chapter 10, “Research Questions,” will be answered from 
a historical, biblical, theological, social/political/economic/ethical perspective. I look at 
ways of challenging our spiritual life and practices. Chapter 11, “Project Evaluation,” 
will include evaluations and survey results from the project. Chapter 12, “Ministerial 
Competencies,” will review the assessments and recommendations by the site team, 
selecting areas for improvement and providing information on how these 
recommendations will be accomplished. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


Emmanuel Baptist Church is located in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. North 
Carolina is considered part of the Bible belt area. North Carolina is also one of the areas 
whose racial make-up becomes the most divided on Sunday mornings. There are 
churches where a small number of the members are of other ethnic groups. There is a 
group within Winston-Salem that consists of a blend of diverse religious beliefs. When I 
questioned some residents of Winston-Salem regarding “pluralism,” most did not know 
the meaning of the word. Having shared the meaning, most were not pleased about 
sharing their sacred space with “the others.” Emmanuel Baptist welcomes all people: 
Christians, Muslims, Buddhists, and those who have not decided to affiliate with a 
particular religious belief. Christianity is the primary religion in the South. Some are 
upset about the new wave of religious beliefs, while others are excited to know more 
about them. Some ask the question, “Are they not aware that Christianity is the only true 
religion?” The unknown can be terrifying, so most refuse to investigate in order to gain 
knowledge. Some even suggest, “If it does not bother me, I will not bother it”—meaning 
“the other” neighbor or co-worker—and will continue to feel what they have felt for 
years. This serves as justification for not having interest in meeting your new neighbor of 
Hindu faith. These feelings are often expressed within communities where rejection, 
alienation, and abandonment have psychologically impacted their thinking. I tend to 
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believe that those who are not sure about their faith journey in Christianity may be the 
loudest objectors to other faiths. 

The need for religious institutions within the community to educate congregations 
on the various faiths, beliefs, and culture traditions is vitally important. This is important 
if we are to live in a community as God created it. Lack of this knowledge leaves the 
community at risk to media opinion, hearsay, and other responses. 

We find in the Bible many religions—which make up Bible diversity—both in the 
Old Testament writings and in the New Testament. No, pluralism is not new. Although 
some scholars have used the Scriptures as a confirmation of Christianity as the only true 
religion, when studying the history of Christianity, we find multiple religious beliefs 
brought into the debate on the humanity and divinity of Jesus in relation to Christianity. 

The project was launched in Emmanuel Baptist Church, with a congregation that 
had been exposed to various religions. They have always been delighted to welcome 
others of different religious beliefs into the community for service. Most of this is due to 
leadership. They also have also had the privilege of hearing several speakers from 
religions and countries worldwide. 

The pastor of Emmanuel Baptist Church has exposed the congregation to 
knowledge of multi-faith practices, including a variety of spiritual paths. Periodically, 
there is a fellowship with the Native American Apache tribe. As our guest, the President 
of the Apache tribe brings a message or remarks to the congregation. This gives exposure 
of another faith tradition to the congregation. The Imam leader of the local Mosque has 
spoken at Emmanuel Baptist Church, allowing the congregation to be enlightened on 
other faiths and to build relationships. 
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Emmanuel Baptist Church is a member of the Baptist World Alliance, National 
Council of Churches, World Council of Churches, and The Progressive Baptist 
Convention. The Church has participated in many efforts supporting solidarity with 
those of other faiths in other countries and struggles. 

Rev. Dr. Mendez was the first pastor of Emmanuel to license and ordain female 
preachers and female deacons, and has created a comfortable and hospitable atmosphere 
for women to preach, teach, and participate in serving of the Holy Communion. 

Emmanuel is a church that seeks justice for all people, locally, nationally, and 
globally. Our pastor is a prophetic voice in Winston-Salem and the surrounding areas. He 
is well-known nationally and internationally as a social activist. 

Geographical Location 

Emmanuel Baptist Church, located in Winston-Salem, North Carolina is nestled 
in a new development of single-family homes, manicured lawns, and flower gardens that 
would win prizes in House and Garden Magazine. Shalimar Drive is a few blocks from 
the Reynolds Park Golf Course and Recreation Center and a short drive from the 
historically black Winston-Salem State University, formally called Winston-Salem 
Teachers College. The college produced some of the most outstanding African-American 
teachers during that time. It is now an accredited Liberal Arts college with a focus on the 
medical field. A short distance away is the well-known Wake Forest University, and 
nearby are NC School of the Arts and Forsyth Technical College. There are two major 
hospitals serving the community, the Wake Forest Baptist Medical Center, owned and 
operated by the Wake Forest School of Medicine; and Forsyth Medical Center. Winston- 
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Salem is increasing in its diverse population due to the universities and the technical 
college as well as other employment opportunities. 

Emmanuel’s Vision-Journey 


Vision Statement 


The Emmanuel Baptist Church vision seeks to create a sacred space where 
the well and the ill, the faithful and frustrated, and the revered and the 
rejected will find acceptance and love, equality and empowerment, 
healing, and hope in Jesus name. This vision seeks to share God’s 
liberating Good News of Jesus Christ with thousands within a one to ten 
minute radius of the church. The vision seeks to build a church with 
fellowship and love, where members are there for each other and with 
each other “one for all and all for one.” 1 

This vision seeks to spiritually and culturally develop and nurture members 
through biblical, theological, and cultural studies in order to equip every member to 
participate effectively in ministry for which she/he has a passion. 

Emmanuel seeks to establish the common good, peace, justice, and reconciliation 
by developing and partnering with other community groups and churches against, racist, 
sexist, classist, homophobic, xenophobic, and ageist tendencies in order to build the 
Beloved Community and to realize the Kingdom of God through our social action 
ministries. The calling, as servants of God, is to address these issues and eradicate them 
in the name of Him who came for the whole world by calling all men, women, boys, and 
girls to Christ. 

The journey has challenged Emmanuel’s faith since 1914, when fourteen people 
gathered in a small house for Sunday school. The numbers increased rapidly and forced 
them to find larger space. Their venture to find space led to a house converted to worship 


1 Emmanual Baptist Church, “Vision Statement,” http://www.ebc.org. 
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space, and then to another larger house. Unfortunately, they were forced to move to yet 
another location, as the railroad continued to expand. The first “Church” building was in 
the same community on Smith Street. The plank board church soon became too small. 
They purchased a larger edifice across town. A tragic fire destroyed that building. Never 
losing faith, in 1974, yet another church was purchased near the old community on 
Shalimar Drive. From 1914 to 1931, several pastors served the growing community. 

Since 1950, Emmanuel has had stability with only three pastors in the pulpit. The journey 
continues today with a new addition built in 2000 costing several million dollars. 

Emmanuel is a traditional Black Baptist church taking pride in its achievements 
that members believe was a blessing. They always remember from where on the journey 
God has brought them. They remember their historical roots each Sunday as the Spiritual 
Choir (including younger folks) outlines a hymn before the sermon. These “a cappella 
style” spirituals are kept in rhythm by foot stomping and hand clapping. They are hymns 
of our ancestors that express their faith and belief in God. 

These hymns remind the congregation elders of the earlier church and stir the 
very depth of one’s soul. The Spiritual Choir continues a tradition in the African- 
American heritage that grew out of slave songs. To preserve our music for many years to 
come the Spiritual Choir recorded its first CD in 2002. 

The church continues to do diverse outreach to the community through many 
ministries. Presently, Emmanuel is the only African-American church in the city to 
celebrate MAAFA (Swahili for great disaster or unimaginable horror, describing the 
experience of the Middle Passage, and the loss of millions of human lives and the 
hundreds of years of enslavement that followed). This is an annual celebration with 
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several days of activities. These activities usually occur in August or September of each 
year and are open to the public. 

Emmanuel continues to fight for justice for those who experience injustices. They 
participated in the protest against the stoning death of a Nigerian mother by electronically 
signing petitions in an effort spearheaded by the International Human Rights 
Commission. Because of these collective efforts, the court overturned the ruling and the 
woman’s life was spared. Emmanuel strongly advocated for the release of Darryl Hunt, a 
wrongly convicted young African-American man, for the murder of a white female. He 
served 19 years in prison prior to his freedom by the State of North Carolina. Emmanuel 
joined a coalition of churches and civic organizations from across the country to 
participate in the historic Affirmative Action Demonstration at the U. S. Supreme Court 
in Washington, D.C. 

Emmanuel has thirty-eight ministries supervised and assisted by the Board of 
Christian Education. These ministries include Baptism, Benjamin E. Mays Scholar 
Academy for youth. Community Development Corporation(CDC-UJIMA), Cancer 
Support, Caregivers, College, Deacon, Deacon’s Spouses, Women in Ministry, Drama, 
Everett Bible Study, Evangelism, Howard Thurman Counseling Center, Ikose W'aye 
Nursery (for worship service), to name a few. Special emphasis is placed on education, to 
inspire the young people to further advance in the field of academia. Special recognition 
is given to achievers (youth and adults). The Benjamin Mays Scholars and After School 
Tutorial Programs assist students needing assistance to become achievers. 

Through these ministries, outreach is made to the community, providing food 
through our pantry, clothing from the Clothes Closet, and counseling if requested through 
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the Howard Thurman Counseling Center staffed by trained, certified, and licensed 
counselors within the congregation. 

Kijana Youth Church 

Kijana youth church is a very important aspect of Emmanuel. Its goals are to help 
youth grow spiritually, to become committed to God and Church; to develop Christ-like 
values, and to carry out the mission of the church. They learn to understand the structure 
and history of the church; to develop future leaders in the church and society; to share 
their spiritual and artistic gifts; and to express their Christian faith. 

Emmanuel takes great pride in the academic, civic, and athletic accomplishments 
of its youth. Recognition of achievement is given throughout the year to acknowledge 
their achievements and to encourage their commitment to education and value in today’s 
society of technology. 

Congregation Demographic 

The congregation is predominantly of African-American descent; many grew up 
in this church with the exception of three Euro-American families. The congregational 
membership is approximately 1000, with 25%-50% in regular attendance. Ages range 
from newborns to age 90+. Some individuals and families migrated back South, to 
experience a smaller urban lifestyle. Others retired and returned to their original 
hometown, seeking less bustling noise, and the comfort of southern lifestyle. 

At Emmanuel, like most African-American Baptist churches, women make up the 
majority of members, and they attend more often than men. Approximately 75% of the 
membership has some college education, and of these 50% have received degrees. A 
large number of the members teach or taught in the public school system. Some 
members are lawyers, principals, police officers, politicians, college professors, 
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registered nurses, medical workers at the local hospitals, local bank employees, computer 
technicians, and assistant deans at local community colleges. 

R J Reynolds (one of the largest employers in the Piedmont Area in the early 
1950’s), Hanes Hosiery, Sara Lee, and major Furniture Manufactures in the Piedmont 
area in Winston-Salem or cities nearby, had employed most of the retired members. 
Others are schoolteachers and nurses who graduated from Winston-Salem State 
Teachers’ College. The average income of those working is approximately $35,000 
annually. Some members have experienced the economic hardship of layoffs and 
downsizing, while others lost their jobs due to companies relocating to other countries. 
Many had no option but to take lower paying positions in order to sustain their families. 
Most of the retirees receive a small pension and social security. North Carolina is not a 
strong labor union state and most employees, if not all, work without job protection or 
excellent benefits. 

Welcome to Emmanuel 

Everyone is welcomed through the entrance of the vestibule, to a lovely decorated 
sanctuary with stained glass windows. The vestibule is adorned with African art and 
artifacts. Coptic crosses on each pew serve as a reminder to the members of their 
heritage. Fresh flowers adorn the Eucharist table most Sundays. 

The large sanctuary embraces a marble pulpit and sacred desk with a Coptic Cross 
insert. The balcony is adorned with ferns, cascading out of flower boxes around it. 

There are three sections with no center aisle (to keep the Spirit in). The choir stand is 
directly behind the pulpit but not elevated. A group of lovely women from the 
Hospitality Ministry greets and welcomes everyone to the service. 
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There is a special time within the service for new visitors to give their names, 
church, and pastor. They are welcomed by pastor and congregation. Emmanuel 
demonstrates Christian love and concern for others, and is open to everyone with the 
theme: “A Church Where Everybody is somebody; and Christ is Lord of All.” 2 


2 The introduction information was gathered from Emmanuel Baptist Church Anniversary 
journals, printed in 1989 & 2004, providing the history of the church. Further information was gathered 
from elder members recalling their journey experience. 
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CHAPTER 2 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


Challenge Statement 

Through research and conversations with many women, I found that many women’s roles 
are mostly defined by men including the men in their lives. In many instances, this 
negatively impacts the women’s sense of self-worth and self-identity including those of 
diverse faiths. I believe if this issue is not addressed by our religious institutions, the loss 
of these gifts will negatively affect the religious institutions and the spiritual growth of 
congregations, especially women. Research has shown this as an ongoing struggle for 
women and much is attributed to our early church Fathers along with the 
misinterpretation of Biblical text. 


In Chapter 2,1 will look at power struggles, the call to women, male and female 

competition, and acts of oppression. It obvious these definitions have adversely impacted 

women’s lives in many ways. There were differences of how women are viewed and 

how men are viewed that quickly emerges between the misogyny of Greece and that 

found in Rome. Greek misogyny is based on fears of what women might do if women 

were free to act. However, as far as is known, if women challenged men on these 

actions, they were confined to their private world. They were only made public through 

the realm of the Greek imagination. Holland writes during the early history of Rome in a 

misogynistic tour de force Cato the Elder declared: 

If every married man had been concerned to ensure that his own wife 
looked up to him and respected his rightful position as her husband, we 
should not have half the trouble with en masse.. .Woman is a violent and 
uncontrollable animal, and it is no good giving her reins and expecting her 
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not to kick over the traces. Once they have achieved quality, they will be 

our masters 3 

Holland offers these terms used by Cato the Elder to define women. Holland 
quotes Cato’s definition that if married men were concerned about his own wife and if 
she looked up to him with respect, his rightful position as her husband, trouble would be 
deterred. 

According to Holland in reference to their mental state, women are violent and 
uncontrollable. In order to maintain the hierarchical position required so that women do 
not become more powerful than their master, she needs to be kept in submission. These 
views are most often used to describe women as uncontrollable animals. Women are 
always being referred to as somebody’s daughter, wife, mistress, or mother, stripping 
women of their self-identity. Women are referred to as John’s wife, Carol’s mother, 
Harry’s mistress—of course, without a name these women have no identity. In most 
cases women begin to see themselves only as objects of others views rather than defining 
who they are for themselves. Viewing one’s self through the lens of others creates a lack 
of self-confidence, self-worth and self-esteem. 

Female and Male Competition 

Female and male competition plays an important role in maintaining the 
patriarchal system. I see this system as strategically designed to keep women in 
submission. Using specific roles for women avoided creating a threatening environment 
for males. It continues to create oppression against women. This also hinders women of 
using gifts given by God. These gifts were given to build Christian relationships in the 

3 Jack Holland, Misogyny: World's Oldest Prejudice (New York: Carroll and Graf Publishers. 
2006), 43-45. 
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community and healing. There have been efforts, still attempted today, to maintain the 
status of men at any cost of degrading and marginalizing women. 

Although women’s soul possess the same potential for redemption as that of men, 
Augustine seemed to believe, male and female bodies, sex, and reproduction did not 
come about through the fall but were part of God’s original design for creation. Qua 
female, woman was created subordinate to man for the purposes of sex and procreation. 
Rosemary Ruether points outs, 

This Augustinian view was accepted with light variations by the Latin 
theological tradition found in Thomas Aquinas and was continued in the 
Reformation theologies of Martin Luther and John Calvin. Some medieval 
woman theologians and mystic, however, began to change the symbolic 
meaning of female gender in relation to Christ. For the classical Christian 
tradition found in Augustine and Aquinas, maleness and spirituality are 
equated. Women as women cannot be made in the image of God or 
represent Christ because God and Christ are male, and maleness represents 
rationality, spirituality, and the divine. So women can be included in the 
image of God restored in Christ only in a sex-neutered form. 4 

Denmark attributes the degrading of women as a problem brought on by religious 

beliefs. She writes, 

People’s experiences and institutions are inextricably tied to gender. 

Research shows that there are female-male differences in all aspects of 
religious experience from extrinsic beliefs and values such as spirituality. 

She states further, 

Despite the fact women around the world are far more involved in 
interreligious activities than men; women are still far less likely than men 
to be formal religious leaders. Regarding the most famous story portraying 
the evil of women is found in the Genesis creation story. Genesis 
symbolically depicts the change of status for both woman and man; sadly 


4 Rosemary Radford Reuther, Women and Redemption: A Theological History , 2 nd ed. 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress Press, 2011), 5. 
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it has been the woman’s loss rather than the man’s that has been 
emphasized. Most religions consider Eve the source of original sin. 5 

This battle seems to never end and often gains momentum. Women’s struggle for 

dignity and equal rights during early Christianity has continued but failed to change the 

minds of many theologians during that time. There are male preacher pastors today using 

these beliefs to further marginalize and degrade women. Although, Julian of Norwich 

was in a position to bring change to gender relations of the office in church or society, he 

failed to achieve this change. Reuther further points out, 

Julian of Norwich did not change gender relations of office in church or 
society. Women’s spirituality continued to be linked with celibacy and 
spiritual ascent by which women or men may anticipate the heavenly state 
if there is no more marrying or giving in marriage. The next major 
paradigm shift was begun by a feminist humanist in the sixteenth century 
and developed by the Quakers in the seventeenth century. Agrippa von 
Nettesheim in his treatise on Female Preeminence (1509) enunciated 
several major components of an incipient feminist paradigm. Agrippa 
argued that women were created equally in the image of God with men in 
regard to their spiritual souls. But he drew on the Wisdom tradition of 
medieval mysticism and rediscovered Jewish Kabbalism to argue that, as 
female, women were superior to men, reflecting the Wisdom nature of 
God and so more attuned to life and virtue. 6 

We find both Augustine and Julian of Norwich referring to women only as sexual 
and procreators. Julian of Norwich states woman can only be restored in Christ only in a 
sex-neutered form. This is disgusting to say the least—a reference to women being 
neutered as we neuter dogs and cats to prevent them having litters. How degrading can 
one get? This type of negativity has played a vital role in keeping women in “their 
place.” 


5 Florence Denmark, Vita Carulli Rabinowitz, and Jeri A Sechzer, Engendering Psychology: 
Women and Gender Revisited, 2nd ed. (Boston: Pearson Allyn and Bacon, 2005), 28-29. 

6 Reuther, Women and Redemption, 5. 
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Power Struggles 

Of course, there are many views that have gone unnoticed, such as Agrippa’s 


argument that domination of men over women is neither God’s original design for 

creation nor is it punishment for a female propensity to sin. Carol Hess writes, 

Man, in contrast, wants to be master of himself and he recognizes no 
power over himself. He is all possibility and no limits; he wants to enjoy 
the total satisfaction of himself into himself. However, as the woman 
denies her creative potential, the man obscures his limit, tries to neutralize 
eternal forces that get in his way. 7 

Some writers seem to avoid the fact that Adam was given a choice in the eating of 
the fruit, for it was Adam who God instructed not eat of the fruit (Genesis 2:16). He 
personally was given a choice to refuse but did not. He partook and when God questioned 
him immediately, he blamed the woman. Some translations use “the woman you gave 


me. 




Linda Hollies writes in her book, Sister Save Yourself : 

The Bible is a record of stories that were told according to the needs, 
personalities, and position of Jewish men. In every culture, the status of 
men is uplifted above the women. So we must approach the reading of the 
scripture with this knowledge. This book of beginnings is not history as 
we know it for there were no human beings to record the creation. 8 

The stories we read in the Bible were interpreted by men in hierarchical positions, 

which allowed them to have control over women, even using scriptures to deny women 

the rights to exercise their gifts is a form of oppression. Scripture interpretation is a 

weapon used to keep women under submission to males and deter the possibilities of 

women becoming more successful in their ministries than men. 


7 Carol Hess, Caretakers of Our Common House: Women's Development in Communities of Faith 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 1997), 40. 

8 Linda Hollies, Sister Save Yourself! Direct Talk About Domestic Violence (Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pilgrim Press, 2006), 34-35. 
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The Call of Women 


I have been discussing the effects of the challenges for women today as well as in 
early Christianity. These effects have been instrumental in women being able to respond 
to the call of God. I want to now look at the impact of these effects on the call of women 
and especially the African-American slave women to ministry, and its impact on women 
by denying them their role and use of their gifts from God. 

First, I want to elaborate on the need for women to ask more critical questions 
pertaining to the interpretation of scriptures especially those that support the denial of 
women in leadership roles. Asking critical questions pertaining to scripture is 
empowering and frees women to break their silence opening the way to wholeness and 
healing. It allows women of various faiths to determine whether their perspectives are 
included in the interpretation. Providing a forum for discussion on scripture and 
hermeneutical interpretation will be helpful to many women who may or may not have 
seminary training. This discussion should take place in a non-threatening setting and 
open to all women. These discussions should include men and women from diverse 
religious faiths. This type of dialogue can be fruitful for future writers, theologians, and 
seminary-trained preachers, indicating new ways of doing ministry for women in this 
location. 

Most, if not all, women have experienced some form of oppression—regardless of 
race or ethnicity. Oppression is a form of control over another person/s, stripping them 
of their pride, dignity, and self-worth using racism, classism, sexism, and other 
degradations. It is humiliating and stereotyping to the individuals. Other oppressive acts 
are denial of education, decent housing, and forcing “the least of these” because of 
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economics to live in poverty. Using others for financial gain—known in America as 
capitalism, people from other countries may experience both capitalism and imperialism. 

Acts of Oppression 

Some black and white churches, especially those affiliated with Southern Baptist 
Inc., still contend with the issue of women as preachers/pastors. This is not to say other 
denominations do not contend with this issue. Although Black Baptist and Southern 
Baptist have made some inroads in seeking ways to be more inclusive in this area, by 
granting women licenses and ordination, this in no way means that women will be 
considered for pastoral positions. 

Recently, an article in a local newspaper in Surry County, North Carolina told of a 
church in a nearby town which elected a young twenty-seven year old female as Senior 
Pastor. The local association insisted the church withdraw its membership in the 
Association because their policy states women as pastors violated the Association’s 
policies on women’s role as pastor. This happened to be a White Baptist Church. There 
are some Black Baptist churches in the south that are also affiliated with the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Although, the local television news in Winston-Salem gave a brief 
report on this incident, no other media in the area covered the story. There was no outcry 
from any church on this issue. The TV reporter did ask Emmanuel Baptist Church to have 
a woman respond to this issue and aired the statement from a female preacher. No other 
church responded to the article or news from the local TV station. How amazing. After 
the one-time exposure of this incident by the media, there has been no follow-up. There 
has been silence on the issue. Some male preachers because of certain church doctrines 
have decided not to trouble the waters. They say they believe God has total authority and 
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all power. Then why does the debate continue between man and God or man and man on 
women as pastors/preachers? 

A recent view of the Southern Baptist website revealed that they still hold firm to 

the belief that women were not called to the pastoral role. The statement listed on their 

website entitled “Women in Ministry” states: 

Women participate equally with men in the priesthood of all believers. 

Their role is crucial, their wisdom, grace and commitment exemplary. 

Women are an integral part of our Southern Baptist boards, faculties, 
mission teams, writer pools, and professional staffs. We affirm and 
celebrate their great Commission impact. While Scripture teaches that a 
woman’s role is not identical to that of men in every respect, and that 
pastoral leadership is assigned to men, it also teaches that women are 
equal in value to men. 9 

The statement gives credence to women as equal in value to man and 
acknowledges women have many gifts, and actually boasts about those gifts of women. 
They further state the scriptures teach that women are equal in value to men. Yet, they 
believe the scripture teaches that women’s roles are not identical to those of men in every 
respect. I am assuming this refers to pastoral roles. These questions arose in my mind 
while reading this statement. Why is it so difficult to grasp that God call women to 
preach? Does not the scripture speak to this problem? Where does the scripture say 
“women’s roles are not identiccd to men?” 

Yes, I am aware that women and men are biologically different and women birth 
children but not men. But am I to assume this biological or physical description of 
women is given by man and not God? Again, this depends upon whose interpretation of 
the text is being applied or embraced. Some writings by Paul have been used as the 


9 Sbsnet, the Official Website of the Southern Baptist Convention, “Women in Ministry,” 
http://www/sbc.net/aboutus/pswomen.asp. 
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“whipping scriptures” to deny women from exercising their gifts to maintain the 
hierarchical positions in Christianity. 

These views seem to indicate another form of domination of women both in the 
church, home, and community. This has been the most talked about scripture pertaining 
to women’s call to ministry. Pastoral ministry becomes the role of males—only in most 
churches. It is obvious there are preconceived answers based on misinterpretations of 
scriptures pertaining to gifts and what Paul wrote regarding women’s role in the church. 
Southern Baptists have attempted to ease the oppression of women; however it has a long 
way to rid them of this bias, which is clearly reflected in the statement listed on their 
website. 

Revisiting the scripture written by Paul, I sometimes refer to Paul as the attorney 

for males who denies women the right to exercise their gifts. I make this statement based 

on all or most of the discussions concerning gender issues and leadership positions. 

Paul’s writings are used to support the denial of women’s roles particularly in the text 

found in I Corinthians 12. This text speaks to women being silent in the church. Paul is 

given credit for writing several letters to various churches during their planting. In 1 

Corinthians 12:4-7 (NIV), Paul writes: 

Now concerning spiritual gifts brethren, I do not want you to be 
uninformed. You know that when you were heathen, you were led astray 
to dumb idols, however, you may have been moved. Now there are 
varieties of gifts, but the same spirit; and there are varieties of services, 
but the same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but it is the same 
God who inspires them all in everyone. To each is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit for common good. 

The scripture used to support Paul views is found in I Corinthians 14: 34-35. This 
text somewhat contradicts Paul statement in I Corinthians 12: 4-7. This scripture is never 
used when making determinations about who receives the gift. Paul does not indicate in 
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the scripture that the gifts are particularly assigned to men but he does say everyone, 
which includes females and males. It is amazing that some males really believe the calls 
of preaching/proclamation, deacons, and pastoral roles are for “Men Only.” Zikmund 
writes: 


These changing understandings of ordination in Christian history have 
shaped the issue of women’s ordination. Some of these changes implied 
amongst Protestants, were Protestants theology emphasized the 
“priesthood of all believers,” challenging basic assumption about the 
power of clergy; they believed ordained ministers were not any more holy 
than the laity. Further stating ordination was a special “holy” calling, but 
its holiness was connected to the actions of the whole people of God—the 
priesthood of all believers—rather than with the life of a particular 
individual. 10 

Let’s pull back the curtains of history for a view of some bold African-American 
slave women from the nineteenth century. These stories are filled with courage, hope and 
faith and can bring hope and faith for women today struggling with the call to ministry. I 
am drawn to believe they did not dwell on these scriptures referred to as Paul’s writings, 
but they responded to the call and did not look for approval from man. 

Jarena Lee, Julia A. J. Foote, Zilpha Elaw, and Amanda Berry are all women who 
experienced many difficulties. They were not discouraged but courageously accepted the 
call, drawing on their faith and hope, which took them to other countries to share their 
gifts. They did not wait until they traveled to other countries; they began using their gifts 
here in America. 

These courageous women ignored the denial by males to preach. They responded 
to a higher authority than earthly man, God. For them God had all authority to call whom 


10 Barbara Brown Zikmund, Adair T Lummis, and Patricia M Y Chang, Clergy Women: An Uphill 
Calling (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 94-95. 
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he chose. They refused to be silenced by threats of violence, humiliation, or any 

dehumanizing acts. William Andrews writes, 

The first slave narrative written by a black American woman was Harriet 
Jacob’s Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861). Jacob’s story of 
female resistance to and triumph over slavery was unprecedented in many 
ways, but it was not the first fundamental theme. Twenty-five years 
earlier, The Life and Religious Experience ofJarena Lee, A Colored Lady. 

Sister Lee’s launched an argument regarding women’s spiritual authority 
that plainly challenged traditional female roles as defined in both, the free 
and the slave states, amongst whites and as well as blacks. 11 

Looking back at what I refer to as historical moments in the lives of African- 

American women during slavery and how they handled the challenge and rejection, their 

stories become valuable in helping us today. Lee, having been convinced of her calling to 

preach, committed herself to the call and preparation for the journey. She approached her 

pastor Rev. Richard Allen, who did not personally deny her call but advised her of the 

policies of the AMEZ church. Her story offers firsthand information on the traditional 

roles of women in organized black religious life in the United States. She states ways in 

which resistance to those roles began to manifest itself. 

Zilpha Elaw, another slave woman, responded to her call. In her autobiography, 

she allows us to hear her story of detailed accounts of many kinds of trials that women 

face in order to make themselves heard in a world whose institutions were controlled by 

men. Sojourner Truth was a famous black female evangelist of the era and was precedent 

setting. These women opened doors for us as women today. Although, they admitted the 

challenge had difficulties, they responded with excitement to the call and identified the 

call with humility. 


William L. Andrews, Sisters of the Spirit: Three Black Women's Autobiographies of the 
Nineteenth Century (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1986), 5. 
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These women were feminist leaders of their era. They walked by faith and not by 
sight. The twenty-first century has shown some improvements in male views on women 
preaching and accepting more women to be licensed. The major problems still remaining 
are ordination and pastoral positions. Most females who are ordained have a call to pastor 
a church, especially in the Baptist denominations. However, there are few, if any, 
available referral resources for females to seek pastoral positions within the Baptist 
denominations. 

There are still churches that do not ordain females as deacons. Yes, there are other 
denominations more open to females as pastors, such as African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Zion, Lutheran, Presbyterians, and Unitarians. The problem with these 
denominations is that most women find themselves assigned to small dying churches, 
some in rural areas, where salaries or not enough to pay their student loan payments. 

Some women are not seeking to be licensed or ordained to the preaching ministry; 
yet, they face the same oppressive conditions when seeking certain other leadership 
positions within religious institutions. The role of deacon has been a male role until more 
recent years when some pastors moved to new thinking and began to ordain women as 
deacons. No woman can isolate herself from the difficulties faced by female preachers; 
all women are impacted by what each experience within the, church, on jobs, and often in 
the home. 

Not all churches have moved to become more inclusive, some are struggling with 
the change. Some African-American denominational churches, possibly without 
knowledge of the meaning of oppression, continue to reinforce the oppression of 
Black/White women by sexist denial of their ministry. Not all churches oppress women; 
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some have moved to liberate women and men. Those who continue oppressive acts, fail 
to be a prophetic voice against social injustice, and other forms of oppression, in the 
community. 

Another interesting article appeared on the website entitled “Even Outstanding 

Women Struggle to Rise in the C of E.” 

Female bishops are on the cards, but the rank and file believes they are 
excluded from the top jobs. Women priests are treated as second-class 
Christians, suffering from institutional sexism and racism within the 
Church of England, female clergy claim. Despite similar numbers of men 
and women being ordained each year, statistics compiled at Duke 
University show that male vicars are almost twice as likely given a paid 
post. The figures come as the church debates on the issue of women 
bishops before a final in July. Of more than 250 men ordained last year, 
two thirds were given paid jobs. In contrast, more than 60 per cent of the 
245 women ordained ended up in “self-supporting” unpaid jobs. 12 

This article allows us to see oppressive and sexist forces at work today. The issue 

found here is inequality in pay. We also see women are left to support themselves while 

men are paid higher salaries. It is safe to say this occurs in several religious institutions. 

Most males receive a higher salary for pastoral services than women. Most Methodist 

women complain about being assigned to small churches where congregations are small, 

creating an economic problem for them. 

It is imperative for African-American women, as well as all women, to remain 

diligent in the struggle for change. Women cannot afford to surrender to these oppressive 

ideas and interpretations of scripture. Churches have been a vital source for 

empowerment in the past and present, and we must continue to call for renewal of the 

“Black Prophetic Church” and its claim to liberation and justice for all. There are some 


12 Jonathan Owens and Emily Dugan, “Even Outstanding Women Struggle to Rise in the C of E,” 
The Independent, 26 February 2012, http://www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/home-news/even-outstanding- 
women-struggle-to-rise-in-the-cofe-7440944.html. 
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pastors who have reread the scriptures and are in agreement on the ordaining of women 

in the ministry yet there remains the issue of pastoral positions in churches. We can see 

this in the Southern Baptist statement. There are a number of denominations that have 

addressed this issue, and moved on to inclusiveness in their policies. 

However, there are far more denominations that lag behind in this decision. This 

issue continues to remain an urgent one. Zikmund states: 

Although, the understanding of ordained ministry have since changed, and 
shows some dramatic increase in the ordination of women in the 1970s, 
clergy women still experience significant discrimination in the 
professional workplace. Clergy of both genders continue to find 
themselves in congregations that want something different from them as 
leaders that they expected in seminary or they were told by congregational 
committee which hired them. So why do men and women continue to feel 
this call, or choose this career? Historically, it has not been an easy 
vocation, and for ordained women it continues to be an uphill calling. 13 

I agree with Zikmund. Yes, there has been an increase in the ordination of women 

since the 1970’s, but the change has been slow and challenging. The fact remains that 

women continue to experience discrimination, significantly in both religious institutions 

and the professional workplace. 

The continued problems of who was and was not called to preach generated 
questions from the women in North America in the early nineteenth century. These 
questions are still unanswered and continue into the twenty-first century. As was asked 
earlier, Who does the calling God or man? This is a question women must be able to 
respond to with boldness and courage. 

As we continue to look over the last century, we find the Women’s Awakening 
Movement, Women’s Suffrage, Voting Rights for African-Americans, Freedom from 


13 Zikmund, Clergy Women, 93-94. 
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Slavery, and the fight against Jim Crow have brought considerable changes for women 
and men. Reading the stories of these feminist sisters bring a new awareness of their 
struggles—many of whom had experienced slavery and were uneducated by the 
seminary. These women traced their freedom back to the acquisition of some sort of 
saving knowledge and to an awakening of awareness within. These experiences were 
transforming for them. 

Recognizing their true identity, unfettered by either the slavery of sin or the sin of 
slavery, they set in motion a process by which early black Christians and later black 
slaves attained spiritual as well as secular freedom. They prepared themselves by seeking 
spiritual authority and power via the word, appropriating God’s word to their individual 
purposes, an especially bold form of self-authorization. 

They had suffered dehumanizing treatment and were often referred to as 
“Canaanites,” those devoid of Logos, whose low social status was punishment resulting 
from natural defects of the soul. These women had to lay the necessary intellectual 
groundwork by proving that black people were as much chosen by God for eternal 
salvation as whites. 

Jarena Lee argued for women’s spiritual authority that plainly challenged 
traditional female roles as defined in both the free and slave states. Lee’s autobiography 
offers us the earliest and most detailed firsthand information we have about the 
traditional roles of women in organized black religious life in the United States and about 
the ways in which resistance to these roles began to manifest itself. These women share 
the many challenges they faced as black women, in order to lift their voices against 
injustices in a world whose institutions were controlled by men. 
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Women who are not seeking a license or ordination to any church office continue 
to face similar oppressive forces. No woman has the ability to disengage herself from the 
complex issues faced by female preachers; all women are affected in various ways by 
negative experiences in life—whether in the church, home, community or work 
environments. Women must reflect on their ancestor’s motivation, encouragement, and 
persistence that caused them to respond to God’s call. These exceptional forerunners 
were Sojourner Truth, Victoria Way DeLee, Harriet Tubman, Nannie Burroughs, Fannie 
Lou Hamer, Dorothy Height, and Ann Julia Cooper. There are many women, some 
unknown that carried the mantle and stepped out to make a difference and bring change 
for women and their communities. A number of women were called to liberate their 
people from slavery and oppression, and others were called to the ministry of preaching. 
Black women of devout faith who live in the United States have viewed their 
responsibility to serve God by working in their communities. Their efforts have made a 
positive difference in the lives of other people. 

As I reflect on the historical past of women attempting to increase awareness of 
situations which must be confronted frequently; I found that their search to address these 
problems in concise ways will help to acquire ministerial roles. Women need 
considerable encouragement to ensure that they will not abandon their efforts to resolve 
this issue. 

The stories of several women who told their stories in Winston-Salem and the 
surrounding area revealed how women were experiencing oppression by some religious 
institutions. Women who had received a call to ministry and lay women both expressed 
difficulties as women in the church. These issues were of great concern to them. 
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Interpretations of scriptures in and out of the pulpit were filled with negativism against 
women, domestic violence, and human trafficking. Relationships with women and men, 
self-identity, and ethics in the pulpit are of utmost importance. Of course, these issues are 
not new within the believing community. They have been in the forefront of the feminist 
and womanist movements, since early Christianity. 

It becomes a collective struggle for all women to make a difference. We are 
facing a crucial period in America. Our faith is being tested and our hope is being 
challenged. We must not waver but hold to our faith and hope in God the Creator, as our 
ancestors have done, and set an example for future generations yet to come. Harriet 
Tubman, Anna Julia Cooper, Sojourner Truth, and Rosa Parks all have set the pace for 
women to follow. 

When asked about the issues of gender, sexism, racism, and inclusive language, 
most felt these were women clergy issues rather than laywomen issues. Some felt it only 
affected those in ministry or considering the call to the preaching ministry. When asked 
about books written by Euro-American feminists and black feminist/womanist authors, 
most women had not read or heard of many authors. There are few support systems for 
women to use as resources in their development as strong women in ministry. Most 
resources tend to focus on Bible Study and not specifically narratives. The difficulty is 
centered on ordination, since most women were struggling with pastoral positions and 
ordination. 

Traditionally, the support system for women of the African-American 
community, even during slavery, was sisters listening to each other’s stories without 
being judgmental. Drawing from these stories provided hope and faith and awareness of 
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oppressive systems that existed during their era. These stories give encouragement and 
the persistence of women to continue answering the call to ministry. 
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CHAPTER 3 

WOMEN ROLES, WHO DECIDES 


It is not the intelligent women vs. the ignorant woman, nor the white women vs. the black, 
the brown, and the red, it is not even the cause of woman vs. man. Nay, ‘tis woman’s 
strongest vindication for speaking that the world needs to hear her voice. It would be 
subversive of every human interest that the cry of one-half of the human family be stifled. 

Anna Julia Cooper 

You may go over the world and you will find that every form of religion which is breathed 
upon this earth has degraded women. There is not one which has not made her subject to 
man 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Stanton's statement still holds true today, for while there has been a continued 
struggle to bring women into leadership within religious institutions, it remains difficult. 
Rosemary Radford Reuther has given us some insight into the doctrine of the Christian 
tradition. She gives her perspective on how the doctrine has been frequently used against 
women. She firmly states, 

Historically this anti-woman use of Christology reached its clearest 
formulation in the high scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas argued 
that the male is the normative or genetic sex of the human species. Only 
the male represents the fullness of human potential, whereas woman by 
nature is defective physically, morally and mentally. Not merely after the 
fall but in the original nature of things, woman’s defective nature confined 
her to subservient position in the social order. 14 


14 Rosemary Radford Reuther, To Change the World: Christology and Cultural Criticism 
(Eugene, Oregon: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2001), 45. 
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In my opinion, the misinterpretations of certain biblical scriptures are weapons to 

first keep women in submission to men, and second to promote a male hierarchy. 

Aquinas also used these misinterpretations to maintain the status of the male and the 

hierarchy of males during early Christianity, using these negatives to deny women 

leadership in the church and society. Aquinas boldly denies woman self-esteem, self- 

worth and dignity, yet he is highly recognized as one of the outstanding Fathers of the 

church. The study of early Christianity shows egotistic and superior attitudes in males 

regarding women’s roles. God gives Eve one of the most important roles in the Garden 

of Eden, bringing forth new life. This role allows Eve to become the first earthly mother 

of humankind, the bearer of life and the nurturer of God’s new created human beings. 

According to Reuther, woman is the antithesis of the image of God. 

She is by nature under subjugation. Therefore it follows that the 
incarnation of the Logos of God into male is not a historical accident; but 
ontological necessity. The male represents wholeness of human nature, 
both in him, and as head of woman. He is the fullness of the image of 
God, whereas woman by herself does not represent the image of God and 
does not possess wholeness of humanity. This view of the male generic 
character of the imago dei is also found in St. Augustine writings. 

Obviously, Aquinas’ views were absolutely male-centered. Women’s gifts are not 

recognized, although they have proven to be vital to the family structures, religious 

institutions, political arenas, and communities, both professionally and artistically. 

Because they are not recognized, woman and motherhood are not seen as images of God. 

The role of Eve and mother must be built up as images of creation and birth, which 

requires a building up of every Eve’s self-worth, self-dignity and self-esteem, every 

woman, even today. 


15 Ibid. 
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The degradation of the role of the mother is exhibited in corporations in the 
struggle for equal pay and for equal positions normally assigned to men. Although 
women bring with them skills they learned as homemakers, corporations view them as 
potential “mothers” who will leave to raise a family and be unable to fulfill their 
management role. Their skills of management, organizational skills, and budget 
management which are essential in the business world are not given equal weight. The 
same rights that are denied in the business world because of gender are also denied in 
religious institutions, family, and community. When women are denied the right to 
exercise their gifts, whatever they may be, they are robbed of self-identity, self- worth, 
and self-dignity. The family, church, and community suffer a loss of her gifts. 

When discussing this issue with a male in North Carolina, the response was that 
God assigned woman her role. These types of views used by males, supports the gender 
issue in our religious institutions by going back to the creation story. Eve has been 
accused of causing the world to sin by disobedience in the Garden of Eden, and, 
therefore, God assigned her the role of motherhood. For some interpreters, Eve is evil. It 
is this role which has been emphasized as long as biblical scripture has been preached 
and taught. The scripture, however, does not indicate that Eve alone disobeyed but both 
woman and man disobeyed, and yet she is customarily placed as responsible for all evil. 

In my reading of the Genesis story, I found that God assigned the role of 
childbearing to Eve, but not alone; Adam would need to participate in this role for 
procreation with Eve. In Genesis 1:27, God blesses them, and gives them instructions to 
be fruitful and increase, fill the earth and subdue it. I believe this scripture has defined 
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equal roles of men and women, and that both these roles are essential to the continued 
growth of the creation of humankind. 

We find not only in Christianity, but also in Judaism, Eastern religions, Islam, and 
others that gender stereotypes are still manifested. Women of color are most affected by 
these stereotypes. There are multitudes of cultural materials which carried explicit and 
implicit suggestions regarding the appropriate social roles of women and men. Margaret 
Anderson writes, 

The ideas about women and men that these cultural objects portray greatly 

influence our thinking about gender roles in society. As images, they 

convey an impression about the proper role of women, their sexual 

identity, and their self-consciousness. The ideas we hold about women and 

men, whether overly sexist or more subtle in their expression, create social 

definitions that we use to understand ourselves and the society we live 
16 
in. 

Women’s roles and the exercise of their gifts were privileges for African- 
American women even under extraordinary circumstances. Although the church did not 
embrace or allow women the right to exercise the gift of proclamation of the gospel 
during slavery, they were then and continue to be the mainstay of many churches because 
of their commitment to God and their attendance, along with the willingness to work in 
the church. These women lived under oppressive conditions. I have read and heard the 
stories of the great things African-American women/men achieved, during slavery. 
Women used their gifts for organizing against slavery, and also for the freedom of those 
who were enslaved. The skill of organizing requires someone with special gifts for 
mobilizing, educating and bringing people together for resistance. 


16 Margaret Anderson, Thinking About Women: Sociological and Feminist Perspectives (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1997), 208. 
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Women during this era started schools, registered voters, and marched in 
demonstrations for change; these movements also required gifts. Cheryl Townsend 
Gilkes writes: 

During slavery women were key to the crystallization of religious and 
family institutions as sources of survival and resistance to slavery’s 
dehumanizing effects. Women reinforced the importance of religion 
among themselves through autonomous women’s rituals, prayer groups, 
and leadership structures. Their voices, the voice of, “the least of these,” 
were irrevocably woven into the traditions and organization that became 
central to the community’s response to changing social institutions and to 
economic and political challenges. 17 

Even in the twenty-first century, women continue to work in the church and 
community. Their presence on Sunday mornings in the church outnumbers men and 
speaks to their faith and commitment to religious beliefs taught at a young age. Women 
have continued to use their gifts and talents to work in missions, perform community 
organizing, and ensure that community participation continued. It is important that the 
Black Church continue striving to become more inclusive and less dehumanizing, and 
oppressive toward women. Not all Black churches struggle with the acceptance of 
women and their gifts. Many have begun to embrace women, knowing they have been 
on the battlefield, making a difference for centuries. 

The creation story has played a significant role in giving fuel to the oppression of 
women. The interpretation of this story boldly accuses Eve of the fall of man. We will 
look again how at why this story has been used so boldly. Revisiting the Creation story 
we find two accounts: first, creation of man is found in (Genesis 1:26-28); while secondly, 
Genesis 2:7) gives us another version. In the first narrative, God creates male and female 


17 Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, If It Wasn't for the Women (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2001), 
198. 
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humanity, as neither was given a name in the first account. But clearly, in account two, 
God gives instruction to a man he named Adam, regarding what to eat. The Lord 
commanded the man, “You are free to eat from any tree on the garden; but you must not 
eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, for when you eat of it you will surely 
die.” This was prior to God creating Adam a suitable helper in Gen.2:16-18. Some male 
preachers—who hear other male preachers’ and deacons’ interpretations of this text to 
deny women the use of gift—often reference this text when attempting to explain why 
women are not to hold any sufficient office in the church. 

Even after Adam had named her, God does not give her instructions about the 
tree. Adam does not tell Eve until Eve has partaken of the fruit. Adam then tells Eve the 
instructions God had given. The text has been misinterpreted as God giving Eve 
instructions regarding the eating from the tree; therefore, she was the responsible person. 
Defending Adam has continued to be the focus of this narrative, while Eve is crucified by 
many in the preaching ministry. The case was closed by God; both were found guilty, 
each was given a punishment. 

The misinterpretations of this text justified the marginalizing of women and their 
ability to function equally with men in religious roles. Eve’s punishment of experiencing 
severe pain during childbirth has become a joy to many fathers, who often boast of their 
son’s or daughter’s birth. In many writings motherhood becomes somewhat of a curse 
rather than a blessing, for woman cannot think or is not capable of performing any other 
task except childbirth. The idea of submission of both Adam and Eve to God becomes 
submission of Eve to Adam and submission of woman to man, to the authority of one’s 
husband, the pastor, and other males in authority. 
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Let’s hear from Tertullian on his views of women’s role. In Misogyny: The World 

Oldest Prejudice , Holland quotes Tertullian (AD 160-220), one of the founding fathers of 

the Catholic Church referring to Eve. 

You are the devil’s gateway; you are the unsealer of that forbidden tree; 
you are the first deserter of Divine Law, You are she who persuaded him 
whom the devil was not valiant enough to attack. You destroyed so easily 
God’s image, man. 18 

Today we refer to this statement as the “blame game”; it was not man’s fault but 
Eve’s. Could not Adam make decisions for himself? He knew the instructions; 
remember, he reminded Eve when she offered him the fruit. According to scriptural text, 
God created both man and woman in God’s image. Yet, Tertullian seems to be concerned 
with God’s image of man, for he shows no concern for Eve the woman. Could this rage 
against Eve be a result of his hatred of women, for what more hateful image could there 
be but that of woman as the gateway for the Devil? 

This misogyny, the hatred of women, is the oldest prejudice in the world, and as 
Holland further states, 

It has thrived on many different levels, from the loftiest philosophical 
plane in the works of Greek thinkers, who helped frame how Western 
society views the world, to the back streets of nineteenth century London, 
and the highways of modem Los Angeles, where serial killers have left in 
their wake a trail of the tortured and mutilated corpses of women. From 
the Christian ascetics of the third century AD, to the Taliban rulers of 
Afghanistan in the late 1990’s, it has directed its rage against women and 
tried to suppress their sexuality. 19 

Again, I ask the question, what brought on all this rage about women? Of course, 
during the Middle Ages there were witch hunts and beatings, and prostitution endorsed 


18 Holland, Misogyny, 4. 

19 Ibid. 
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by men of women. God created woman as a mate for Adam in order to procreate the 

earth. What a fantastic role Eve was given by God as producer of life and amazingly men 

later referred to women as witches. In the early years of Christianity, women were 

accused of having sex with the Devil. How dehumanizing it is for women who God 

assigns to bring forth life of human beings into the world. 

Scripture states that the serpent tempted Eve and she partook of the fruit and it 

was good. Note, she did not force or make Adam partake of the fruit. She shared her 

findings with Adam, and he also partook. Not under threat of Eve, but his own desire. 

Adam had a choice. God had given the choice to say “NO.” Latin feminist, Elsa Tamez in 

her article entitled, “Women’s Rereading of the Bible” states, 

For several reasons this problem of marginalization, or segregation, of 
women is harder to resolve than it appears to be. One of the reasons is that 
our society is extremely sexist, a phenomenon that can be detected at both 
a tacit and an explicit level. Nor are grassroots Christian communities free 
from this sexist ideology, which has deep historic-cultural roots that’s hard 
to pull out in a single tug. To the extent that there is an easy 
correspondence between two cultures that marginalize women, it becomes 
even harder to discuss the biblical texts that reaffirm women’s 
marginality. Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that throughout history 
this correspondence of two patriarchal sexist societies has resulted in their 
mutual consolidation. 20 

Our lack of focus to discuss biblical text from a female perspective has added to 
the marginalization of all women. In the African-American culture there are women who 
have encouraged this kind of study; unfortunately, there were also women who continued 
to believe that the male interpretation of the scripture is accurate and should be 
unquestionable. I believe this is the results of our teaching in the home and churches and 


-° Elsa Tamez, “Women’s Rereading of the Bible,” in Feminist Theology from the Third World, 
ed. Ursala King (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Press, 1994), 192. 
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fear has been the factor in many instances. Women’s voices were silenced by many of 
these misinterpretations. 
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CHAPTER 4 

BIBLICAL MISINTERPRETATIONS 


Male Views 

The Biblical/Sacred text contains narratives of women, who struggled in bringing 

change in the area that affected them and their families, as well as their communities. 

These stories are instrumental in helping us to develop our hope and faith as we continue 

on this journey, while keeping in mind that the writers were all male who wrote the text. 

It is obvious, after having read them, that many of the interpretations contain biases 

against women. This leads me to believe they had themselves in mind as they wrote and 

interpreted the scripture. As we read the biblical stories of our sisters, Savina J. Teubal 

provides some helpful insights into the reading process. She points out, 

A truth however, depends on the nature of the culture that views it. For 
example, one culture needed a doctrine that saw on the story of Eve an 
original transgression deserving of punishment that be inherited by 
humankind for all eternity. The story of Adam and Eve may very well 
have served to establish the sanctity of monogamy and heterosexuality in a 
culture lacking these features. She further points out; we must not forget 
that biblical authors were not writing history, but creating religion. The 
Bible was not written by historians but by priests; and what they wrote 
was a statement of faith and not a statement of fact. 21 

Teubal helps us to understand why stories were interpreted with a biased view of 
women. She reminds us that biblical authors were more interested in creating religion 
than history. After many centuries of writing and rewriting the narratives by various 


- 1 Savina J Teubal, Ancient Sisterhood: The Lost Tradition ofHagar and Sarah (Athens, Ohio: 
Swallow Press, 1990), xiii. 
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scholars, one can become somewhat confused as to what the narrative is really telling us. 

This becomes important for women since most interpretations are male-centered. A 

particular narrative (Esther) is often interpreted showing Vashti as disobedient to her 

husband who denied her role as Queen and Esther was selected to replace Vashti. Carol 

Hess writes in her book, Caretakers of Our Common House , 

Vashti’s actions are not personally triumphal; her story is either 
misinterpreted as a warning or ignored altogether. Certainly there is a 
realism to Vashti’s harsh fate that we cannot deny, and many women will 
justifiably prefer more tempered approaches to promoting change. 22 

All biblical text has been interpreted from a male view. There were no women in the 

writing process at this time and they only became involved centuries later seeking to 

draw new perspectives to the text which does not degrade women. The women who 

boldly re-interpreted the text have played a major role in setting the stage to open space 

in areas where women now have access to the preaching ministry. 

One such text often quoted is Matthew 26: 6-13. It is the story of the woman who 

appeared at Simon’s house where Jesus and a group of disciples were having a meal. She 

had had an encounter with Jesus and was healed by him. Her appearance was somewhat 

baffling to those present, as she proceeded to use some expensive fragrant oil to anoint 

Jesus. The disciples felt her behavior was very strange and became angry at the woman, 

viewing her gift as a waste. They even suggested, the oil should have been sold and the 

proceeds given to the poor. But Jesus saw it differently and praised her gift. He had so 

much regard for her actions that He tied the preaching of the gospel to the story of her 

gift. This text has been used to degrade the woman, recasting her as a prostitute because 

she was a woman who was humble and grateful for Jesus healing her by casting out seven 

-- Hess, Caretakers , 25. 
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demons. The rejection of this woman’s gift parallels the way women in ministry are 
treated even today. 

Another text used to deny women gifts is 2 Timothy 2:11-15. This text gives 
instructions to women to be silent in the church. This text has been widely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by men and women. Most refer to this text as a traditional argument 
against women in ministry and believe it means that God wants only men in positions of 
authority. This statement is often supported by the creation story since Adam as a male 
was created first and the woman second; and because Eve is accused of deceiving Adam. 
The creation story has been used to establish the hierarchy of male over female. 

Not all men interpret these text the same as women. My interpretation of these 
texts is from a womanist/feminist view. How do biblical narratives of women speak to 
women today regarding issues of oppression, exploitation and liberation in today's 
society? Some male pastors/preachers interpret scriptures to maintain their hierarchical 
status. 

The following biblical narratives mentioned are about women who challenged 
decisions made by men. Although their destinies were unknown, justice was the right 
thing to do; yes they were under oppressive forces. Without some resistance they would 
have remained under oppressive forces. 

Jochebed, the mother of Moses, she went against the order of Pharaoh and saved 
Moses’ life by hiding him in a basket and floated it down the river; it was found by the 
daughter of Pharaoh, who took him and nurtured him in Pharaoh’s house, where he 
received royal treatment although he was an Israelite. Jochebed also became the 
nursemaid of her son nurturing him to a young age. God is amazing (Exodus 6:20; 
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Numbers 26: 59.) The question of justice and liberation of the oppressive conditions of 
Pharaoh is found in Jochebed’s decision not to allow her child to be killed. As a woman I 
ask, “What decision would you have made?” Not often do we hear as women this story 
told from a woman’s perspective. 

The daughters of Zelophehad changed a system of inheritance that affected all 
women, even women today. According to Jewish law, they were not eligible to inherit 
their father's wealth, since they were not male children. During this era, women were not 
owners of property, as we see in the inheritance of family property today; women were 
the property of their husbands. Their courageous, boldness, and determination, with God 
intervening, brought a change women enjoy today and receive benefit even today. We 
once were not allowed to inherit land. However, these sisters spoke out against injustices. 
Gender was used to deny women the right of inheritance of property. These raised their 
voices which enabled all women today inheritances of property (Numbers 26:33). 

Huldah was the only female scholar of biblical scripture with a recognizable 
position among the priestly group. She confirmed the authenticity of a sacred scroll. She 
is considered to be the first female biblical scholar found in the Christian Bible. (2 Kings 
22:14-19). Deborah who was the only female judge recorded in scripture, and who 
assisted Barak in the defeat of the mighty army of King Jabin. She was a courageous 
sister who went to war for Israel’s safety. Vashti sacrificed her title as Queen to maintain 
her dignity, and self-worth. Esther sacrificed her royal crown to save her people 
(narratives found in Exodus 2:1-10; Numbers 27: 1-11; Judges 4-5, Esther 7, 8 & 9). As a 
woman what would be more important to you, the crown or your dignity and self-worth? 
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In the New Testament, the unnamed female preacher, known only as the 
Samaritan woman, became the first female preacher as she carried the message back to 
the town entitled “He knows all about me.” We see from her story, her transformation 
took place with the meeting Jesus. 

There is another story of an unnamed woman. She was caught in the act of having 
a sexual encounter with a man. This story tells us she was brought to Jesus so she could 
be stoned to death. The man who participated in the act was not brought, only the 
woman. 

It was two female preachers, Mary the mother of Jesus and Mary Magdalene, who 
carried the news to the disciples in a sermon entitled, “Jesus is Risen.” These two women 
are change agents used to extend salvation to humankind. There are other agitators who 
are possibly nameless (not identified) in the sacred text. (John 4; John 20: 18). 

Historically, early movements, feminist, womanist/womanism, black feminist, 
and Third World groups fought against inequality and racism; yet these oppressive 
conditions still remain a major determining factor globally. Prior to these movements 
mentioned above, in the eighteenth and nineteen century, slave women created 
movements to liberate their families. Harriet Tubman was one of those women. It is the 
awareness of what occurred in the past that sparked the new movement. Groups of 
women headed by Stanton, formed Women’s Suffrage, an organization focusing on equal 
rights for women as a resistance against unequal pay on jobs and several other issues. 

The feminist movement in the beginning included black and white women; some 
years later, African-American women form the black feminist and womanist movement 
which spoke more to their culture and oppression. Some withdrew from the feminist 
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movement, yet remained a feminist and began to refer to themselves as black feminist or 

womanist. African-American women found a word that described their beliefs more 

fully, that word was “womanist”. This word was not new to black women since many of 

them heard it during their childhood by the ancestors. 

Alice Walker coined a four-fold definition of “Womanist” that applies to the 

African-American woman. Her definition is as follow: 

Womanish is a black feminist or feminist of color. From the black folk 
expression of mothers to female children, you’re acting, “womanish,” i.e., 
like a woman. It is usually referred to, as outrageous, audacious, 
courageous, or willful behavior. A woman, who loves other women; 
sexually, and/or non-sexually; and appreciates, also prefers women’s 
culture, women’s emotional, and women’s strength. Sometimes loves 
men, sexually and/non-sexually and committed to survival and wholeness, 
of the entire people, female and male. 23 

Toinette Eugene also defines womanist as 

an African-American feminist who claims her roots in black history, 
religion and culture.. .At issue in the appropriation of the term “womanist” 
as a descriptive genre for theology is the power of self-definition, of self¬ 
naming. “Womanist theology” is a signification of a theology that permits 
African-American women to define themselves, to embrace and 
intentionally affirm their cultural and religious traditions, and their 
embodiment. Thus, womanist theology taps directly into the roots of the 
historical liberation capability of black women. 24 

Societal Views 

We must keep in mind the struggles of women are not defined to a particular 
group of women but all women suffer from inequality, sexism, and racism around the 
world. We can no longer focus on America only, but women globally. Recent media has 
brought to our attention the plight of the Islamic women in Africa and their continuous 


- 3 Alice Walker, In Search of our Mother's Garden (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
Publishers, 1983), xi. 
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struggle against AIDS as a pandemic in Africa and growing in America, and other 
injustices in Africa. The problems of AIDS have grown tremendously among African- 
American women in America. A recent study showed the increased of HIV/AIDS has 
risen among senior age women and men (60-80) in America. These oppressive conditions 
of raping adult women, young women, and young girls who are not even teenagers by 
men is growing problem in Africa today. There are millions dying due to AIDS, lack of 
food and drinking water in Africa, young children have the highest rate. 

Three women’s movements—feminist, black feminist, and womanist—are leaders 
in bringing awareness to the issues affecting women globally. From these movements 
women were attracted in the Third World to form their own organizations that dealt with 
their oppression, in hopes of bringing liberation for themselves, and the people of their 
countries. They have organized groups to address the issues of gender, classism, and 
equality through these groups such as: Hispanic women—Mujerista Theology, Asian 
women—Minjung Theology, and African women—African Theology. Muslim women 
are struggling to bring attention to their plight, as they dig into the Koran and expose the 
misinterpretations of the text to move forward. Included in this struggle for liberation are 
women of India, whose faith are Islam and Hindu and Native American Indian women 
and they struggle to be liberated from oppressive forces on the continent of North 
America. 

These women globally have begun to form a theology which defines and 
identifies with their struggles. Diverse theologies have been instrumental in women’s 
reading and re-interpretation of sacred text from a women’s perspective, enriching lives 
and building self-esteem. 
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Although, these theologies and movements have been effective in some areas, not 
all women have benefitted from them. Many women are struggling with inclusiveness, 
gender, poverty, economics and health disparities, a pandemic of HIV globally, and 
racism. Leila Ahmed in her book Women and Gender in Islam , gives us some 
background on the historical struggle of Islamic women. She covers the Pre-Islamic 
Middle East, Medieval Islam, and Social and Intellectual Changes that have occurred that 
impacted Islamic women. In most Islamic countries the women suffer from class 
struggles. Ahmed writes, 

Some charting of the terrain of women’s history and the socioeconomic 
and historical conditions in which discourses are grounded was thus a 
necessary first step. Knowledge about women’s history and the 
articulation of gender in Muslim societies is still rudimentary...a study 
made by Ira Lapidus makes reference to women or the construction of 
gender prior to the nineteenth century, and devotes only a small number of 
pages to women after 1800. This treatment exemplifies the status of 
research on women and gender in Islam. Of course the differences of 
class, ethnicity, and local culture critically qualify the experiences of 
women and give specificity to the particular ways in which they are 
affected by the broad discourses on gender within their society. 25 

I should note here—in view of the lively current discussion and myriad of 

interpretations of what “woman” is and who “women”—that this is about women in the 

Muslim Arab societies, where the histories the discourses are rooted. “Women” in this 

work are those whom the societies under review defined as women and to whom they 

applied legal and cultural rules on the basis of these definitions. They are those who 

Nancy Cott’s useful retrieval of Mary Beard’s phrase “can’t avoid being women, 

whatever they do.” 


25 Leila Ahmed, Women and Gender: Historic Roots of a Modern Debate (New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1992), 2, 7. 
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Ahmed highlights the accomplishments that Egyptian Muslim women have made 
since the twentieth century. 

In the second half of the twentieth century the roles of Egyptian women 
underwent massive expansion and transformation. Women entered all 
arenas of the white-collar and professional work, including aeronautics, 
engineering, big business, and politics. The only positions they have not 
occupied are judge and head of state. 26 

The struggle for equality, self-identity and self-worth continues today. Women 
globally are resisting further oppression and demanding their voices be heard. In many 
Arab countries the wearing of a veil in public places is being challenged, as is the right to 
go to the market without a male escort. 

These are only a few of challenges women globally are facing. They continue to 
lift their voices against oppression, but there are others who are fearful of being killed if 
they speak out. 


26 Ibid., 208. 
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CHAPTER 5 

INFLUENCES THAT AFFECT WOMEN 

BIBLICAL DOCTRINES and RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

In this chapter I will explore some of the affect women experience as the results 

of biblical doctrines and religious beliefs and the ways doctrines and beliefs impacted 

views of women’s roles. Holland gives some perspective on this issue. He writes: 

Christianity and the promulgation of the doctrine of Original Sin were 
instrumental in a dramatic transformation in the history of the hatred of 
women and occurred during the rise of Christianity.. .Though misogyny is 
one of the most tenacious prejudices, it has changed and evolves over the 
centuries, moderated or exacerbated by prevailing social, political and , 
above all religious currents... [that helped ] to create a powerful 
ideological underpinning of the world’s oldest prejudice when it made 
conception itself a sin—Original Sin. Woman, even as she was exalted in 
the form of the Virgin Mary, was at the same time held responsible for 
perpetrating this, falling away of man from the perfect state of grace with 
God into the horror of the reality of being. 27 

Holland’s investigation into misogyny has revealed that biblical doctrine was 
instrumental in the development of Original Sin creating the hatred of women and 
occurred during the rise of Christianity. This was the foundation of Christianity, the 
degrading of women and the view accepted to determine women roles. The creation story 
has been interpreted to support the Original Sin theory based on the actions of Eve, the 
woman, alone. The question that still lingers is “Who disobeyed the command God gave, 
was it Eve or both Adam and Eve? My question, why is Adam being exempt by some 
scholars from being a participant this in event of disobedience? As I reread the story I 
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find both Adam and Eve received punishment, although one may seem more severe than 


the other. God’s justice is shown to be fair, as both were guilty according to the text. 
Many times in sermons there are implications of the severity of Eve’s punishment as 
more severe than Adam’s. As I reread and reconsider these punishments, Adam was not 
given an executive position, toiling the earth for food is hard labor. Eve’s punishment 
was to experience labor pains during childbirth—not in continuous pain but only during 
child birth. 

Unfortunately, man has continued to deny his involvement as disobedient, the 
story is then altered to the blaming of only woman. This has led to the continuous denial 
of women using gifts and the creation of oppressive views against women being 
ordained. They have also used the maleness of Christ to justify their objections. These 
views surface each time a woman seeks ordination even though not verbally expressed by 
all males. 

Teresa Frye Brown explains her curiosity of why women worked so diligently in 
the church, remembering scriptures and bringing others to be saved but could not enter 
the pulpit. Frye Brown states: 

They seemed to be functioning in a specialized category of saints who 
ended at the bottom step of the pulpit. I needed answers to the cognitive 
dissonance of freedom talk and freedom walk. I was thirsty to know about 
black women’s religious lives in general and black women in ministry 
particular. The more I worked in the church black or white, the more I felt 
as if I was in the desert with no oasis in sight. Restrictive signs of “Men 
Only” reminded me of the segregationist signs of my youth. Charges of 
my ability to sit in certain places or to be who I was reminded me of the 
necessity for lunch counter sit-ins and department store boycotts. Surely, I 
was not the only one experiencing discrimination, oppression, and 
deference in the cradle of liberation.. .certainly there were other voices I 
needed to hear...to help me understand the “whys” and ‘wherefores” of 
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the experience of being a black woman who happened to be called to 
ministry. 28 

I believe there are other women who have experienced the same thoughts as Sister 
Theresa Frye Brown. We can look back at women’s stories in the nineteenth century to 
hear how they responded to these denials 

Political Impression and Economic Consequences 
Politics and economics are major factor in the roles of women regarding equal 
pay for their work. Capitalism is an economic system designed to create classism, 
oppression, and other negatives for poor people. The feminist movement brought to light 
the inequalities of this system. Women are paid lower wages for the same positions males 
hold, and there is no equal distribution of wealth in this system. There continue to be 
inequities in salaries for African-American women compared to Euro-American women. 
A recent report from the Center for Community Development shows that single black 
women have a median wealth of $100 compared to the median wealth of single white 
women, which is $41,500. It further states, 46% of single black women have zero or 
negative wealth compared with only 23% of single white women. White women between 
the ages of 36-49, their prime working years, have a median wealth of $42, 600. Women 
of color in the same age group, however, have a median wealth of only $5. During 
retirement years, 38.5% of black women who lived alone were poor compared with 
16.7% of white women who receive income from assets. 29 


- 8 Theresa Frye Brown, Weary Throats and New Songs: Black Women Proclaiming God's Word 
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These statistics show the economic disparity between black women and white 
women. Although African-American women have forged their way into higher 
education, there continues to be a problem of how one ethnic group receives higher 
wages than the other. These types of imbalances create other fragments of class 
differences for women. Employment of black Americans (male and female) were mostly 
menial jobs with no benefits until the after the Civil Rights Movement and even then, 
they were always the first fired, leaving many without means of caring for their families. 

I recall in the 1940’s thru 1960’s hundreds of African-American women came 
from the South to the North, particularly to New York to work as “sleep-ins,” for wealthy 
white families living in Long Island and other upscale communities. These jobs provided 
a more comfortable income compared to their former 50 cents to $1.00 per day. The 
women lived rent free in the home of the wealthy families. This also made them 
accessible 24 hours per day. 

All the women were given Thursdays off which allowed them to visit relatives 
who lived the city or to sight-see the city. No week-ends were given off. Pay ranged 
from $50 weekly to $75 after a few of years or the end of their probation. Sleep-ins 
began to complain about salaries versus duties. They were the nannies, housekeepers, 
laundrywomen, cooks, and errand girls for “Miss Ann.” The difference between the 
sleep-ins and slave women was that they had more freedom than as slaves. Many of 
these women left children in the south with relatives whom they sent money to provide 
for the children. Some had lost their husbands during World War I and II. 

Their faith and hope was to provide a better life for their children, and possibly 
their grandparents, than they had experienced. During this time only black women were 
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“sleep-ins.” While these “sleep-in” jobs did not heal the brokenness of slavery it did 
inspire them that change would come. Although women were looking for ways to 
increase their economic status even “sleep-in” positions became a form of slavery. 

Since slavery, economics have been influential in the development of self-identity 
in African-American women. As slaves working on plantations, no salaries existed. 
Through this system the masters were able to maintain control of the slaves and of course 
maintain their income status as slave owners. Sharecroppers were slaves even though 
they rented the land and were allowed to grow cotton, tobacco and other items on the 
land of the slave master land, but had no ownership of it. At the end of the season and 
crops were harvested and sold, all expenses were deducted from the sale of cotton or 
tobacco or both. This left the sharecroppers never breaking even at the end of the crop 
season. This was another way to keep the slave family controlled since they were always 
indebted to the plantation owner. Did this system affect women? Of course, women, 
children and men regardless of age were a part of the labor source. 

These women never gave up but trusted in God and truly believed that God would 
deliver and liberate them and all people who suffered from oppression. I have found 
myself reading this prayer with deep feelings of sadness, by Fannie Woods, a slave 
mother. In Melvin Washington’s Conversations with God , we hear the prayer of Fannie 
Woods a slave, who prays for her child whom she will probably never see again. 

A Slave Mother’s Doleful Prayer (1858?) 

Fannies Woods, prays, “We stopped at this boarding house.” 

This was our first night’s stop after leaving Wilmington, Delaware. 

The keeper of the boarding house tried to buy Fannies Wood’s baby, but 

there was a disagreement regarding the price. 
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About five the next morning we started on. When we had gone about a 
half of mile a colored boy came mnning down the road with a message 
from his master, 

And we were halted until his master came bringing a colored woman with, 
and he bought the baby out of Fannie Wood’s arms. 

As the colored woman was ordered to take it away I heard Fannie Woods’ 
cry, “Oh God, I would rather hear the clods fall on the coffin lid of my 
child than to hear its cries because it was taken from me.” She said, “Good 
bye, child.” We were ordered to move on, and could hear the crying of the 
child in the distance as it was borne away by the other woman, and I could 
hear the deep sobs of a brokenhearted mother. 30 

Fannies Woods’ prayer brings awareness of human trafficking of today, where 
children are snatched off streets, unlocked cars, or lured by human traffickers (they can 
be male or female lures) and sold into sex slavery. We do not have the privilege of 
knowing the outcome of Wood’s story. Did she ever see her child again? We do know 
Sojourner Truth's story ended differently. She found the location of her son who had been 
taken to upstate New York. She was determined to free her son and she did with great 
determination. 

There are occasions where mothers are lured by men who promise successful jobs 
in other locations only to become prostitutes for the traffickers. A major problem in the 
state of North Carolina is human trafficking which ranks sixth in the United States. This 
is an economic and political problem which enslaves women and children. Children are 
often used in pornographic films and sold worldwide. Many women are also illegal 
immigrants who are often escaping oppression and exploitation from their homeland 
seeking relief in America. 


30 James Melvin Washington, Conversations with God: Two Centuries of Prayers by African 
Americans (New York: Harper Collins, 1994), 41. 
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These questions arose, “How does one apply healing found in the hurts, pains, and 
agony of this prayer?” Can you feel Fannie Wood’s pain, her agony of never seeing her 
child again, never, knowing that not only did this slave master become the owner, but 
now the child becomes a commodity, being sold further to other slave owners on the 
basis of his ability to labor in the fields?. 
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CHAPTER 6 
FRAGMENTATIONS 


Fragmentations are derived from the brokenness which most women have 
experienced, African-American women in particular. The oppression they experienced in 
slavery and even today was instrumental in stripping them of self-identity, self-esteem, 
and self-worth. Despite the fragmentations of racism, genderism, and sexism, they 
continued to reach back to the motherland to remember their dignity, and worth as a 
people. The adverse effects of fragmentations from psychological, sociological, economic 
and political biases affect women, men and children. 

Oppression 

Oppression has been defined using several terms, whether it is racial, gender, 
economic, sexual abuse, or political. Women and men continue to experience oppression 
in some forms, even today. Religions have been and continue to be a dominating factor 
in oppression, during slavery, in church institutions, and work institutions. It has been a 
continuing force of authority around the globe and continues today in many forms. 
Denmark suggests: 

People’s experiences and opinions of religious constructs and institutions 
are inextricably tied to gender.. .Despite the fact that women around the 
world are far more involved in religious activities than men; women are 
still far less likely than men to become formal religious leaders.. .And, as 
we shall see, since earliest history, myths and religions have embodied 
images of women as inferior socially, culturally and biologically which 
have since become entrenched in other cultural representations. 31 


11 Denmark, Engendering Psychology , 29. 
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The question arises how do women begin to heal from these adverse effects of 
fragmentations? 

Hurting on the Inside 

Most women have found ways of hiding their hurt, pain, and rejection. They have 
carried these feelings on the inside of their spirits, some hoping to never be confronted to 
reveal them. Hurting on the inside adversely affects women’s view of themselves. Most 
women experience some form of oppression from these experiences. Many find releasing 
these hurts difficult to express their true experiences. Opening up to share these pains and 
how they impact them on the inside creates psychological and sociological problems. 
However releasing these pains allows one to begin to identify their problems. Not every 
woman is silent about their pain of oppression. 

The following questions surfaced after reflecting on the issues and other sources 
of fragmentation women struggle to overcome. What are ways women can rebuild their 
self-esteem, self-worth, and value as human beings amidst the issues facing us in today’s 
society. Have women resorted to complacency in a world that still stands against women, 
particularly in roles in the church and in some areas of professional employment? 

How long will women stay in abusive physical and mental relationships that 
adversely affect them? How can religious institutions develop more ways to help women 
through these problems? How long must we wait for governments to protect our children 
from human trafficking, abuse, inadequate education, inferior schools, treating some as 
rejects where prisons are awaiting their arrival? Where does it say we must not have a 
voice regarding our communities and issues that affect our lives? Have our voices been 
stifled to silence or have we failed to develop our voices? Naming only a few of the 
issues that require a sense of urgency and systemic change: sexism, racism, gender issues, 
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classism, women’s ordination, pastoral positions within Baptist and other denomination 
that continue to reject women in these positions. These issues require a sense of urgency. 
These changes can make a difference in our churches, communities, and the lives of the 
people of God, both churched and un-churched. The church should be the first institution 
to address these issues, which will be elaborated on further into the project. 

The Exodus Story reminds us of the need to remain hopeful even though despair 
can be all around us. The story tells us Israel’s conditions under the Pharaoh of Egypt. 
The denial to practice their religion, slavery, exploitive labor practices with no pay 
system was oppressive and exploitive. The dismantling of this forceful power by the 
Imperial regime required exposing those who instituted and enforced oppression and 
exploitation. Brueggemann writes, 

The radical break of Moses and Israel from the imperial reality is a two 
dimensioned break from both the religion of static triumphalism and the 
politics of oppression and exploitation. Moses dismantled the religion of 
static triumphalism by exposing the gods, and showing that in fact they 
had no power and were not gods. Thus, the mythical legitimacy of 
Pharaoh’s social world is destroyed, for it is shown that such a region 
appeals to sanctions that in fact do not exist. The mythic claims of the 
empire are ended by the disclosure of the alternative religion of the 
freedom of God. In place of the gods of Egypt, creatures of the imperial 
consciousness, Moses disclosed that Yahweh, the sovereign one who acts 
in his lordly freedom, is extrapolated from no social reality and is captive 
to no social perception but acts from his own person toward his own 
purposes. 32 

I will explore some impacts of oppression suggested by sociologists, 
psychotherapists, and psychiatrists in the chapter entitled "Oppression" which is directly 
linked to racism more frequently than not. However, within racism, we find other 


32 Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 6. 
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oppressive forces which should demand our attention; some sources of fragmentations 

are devalued, ill-fitted, dehumanization, and marginalization. Hopkins points out that 

one becomes a human being for gearing all ultimate issues toward 
compassion for empowerment of people in structural poverty, working 
class folks, and the marginalized. And, through the spiritual and material 
healed-being of the exploited strata, all human communities, inclusive of 
oppressors, perpetrators, and victimizers, become similar to those who 
were formerly oppressed, perpetrated against, and victimized. 33 

The feminist movement focused more on oppression in the form of equal rights, 

equal pay for women as for men, who hold the same jobs. They also believed the freedom 

of women from sexual abuse by the male would give them liberation in the public sphere 

and home. Third World and African-American women experienced oppression in 

different ways, for them classism, racism, economic deprivation, and political control 

were their oppressive forces. Elaine Brown Crawford gives a definition that expresses 

oppression for black women. She clearly states, 

Chattel Slavery was a crucible of oppression of black women’s 
bodies.. .The sexual and physical exploitation of black women’s bodies 
that occurred in slavery influenced the treatment of black women during 
the emancipation and contemporary periods. Black slave women were 
objectified as property, viewed as animals, used as breeding women, 
surrogate wives, and manual labor. Women worked in the fields and did 
the same type of work as men; childbirth did not exempt them from their 
work. 34 

Crawford focuses on the treatment of black women and oppression. Many of the 
same oppressive forces still in existence today in the lives of women globally. A recent 
show televised on the local PBS channel showed how young girls and women being 
raped in Africa and during the ethnic cleansing war in Serbia and Bosnia, where hundreds 


33 Dwight Hopkins, Being Human: Race, Culture and Religion (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress 
Press, 2005), 7. 

34 Elaine Crawford Brown, Hope in the Holler: A Womanist Theology (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 1. 
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of women were raped during the war. Although war has ended in Bosnia and Serbia, the 
scars of the raping are buried in the spirits of many young and older women. In Africa, 
women and young girls suffer the trauma of rape. Not only does this also have a 
traumatic effect on young children throughout their lives, but it also promotes the 
continued spread of AIDS. 

My Personal Experiences with Homeless Young Women 

During the twenty-six years as an employee of the City of New York, on several 
occasions I have encountered young and older women who have experienced and 
continue to experience oppression. Some had resorted to substance abuse; some were 
experiencing loneliness, low self-esteem, depression, loss of dignity and self-love. 

Others had resorted to prostitution to care for their children; some were waiting for a 
decision from the legal system due to crimes committed; some were waiting to be 
sentenced to prison; and some had contracted HIV/AIDS. 

These beautiful young women were high school drops-outs, ex-offenders, victims 
of abuse and drug addictions. These problems continued to increase within the homeless 
population. It was within this setting God called me to Minister to women 

The passion to bring healing and wholeness to a generation of young women was 
in fact challenging. I hesitated to accept the challenge thinking I was not equipped. I 
could feel their hurt and pain, and surrendering to the challenge, along with daily work 
activities, I begin to spend time listening to their stories. These women needed healing 
and transformation. They like all women, longed for a life of value, dignity, and self- 
worth, and I felt assured that the Creator of all humankind and all that exist loves all of 
creation and there is a continuous love for humanity. 
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I found it difficult at times to bring awareness to some of the women who were so 

literal about the scripture that they believed the Bible could not be read from the 

perspective of women. Most of these young women had grown up in Christian homes 

and were taught the Bible; some were taught by grandmothers, aunts and several of the 

women within the community who attended church. These women, mostly of Baptist 

faith, referred to the Articles of Faith, Article I which states, 

We believe that the Bible was written by men divinely inspired by God 
and gives us a perfect treasure of heavenly instructions; that it has God for 
its author, salvation for its end and truth without any mixture of error for 
its matter; that is reveals the principles by which God will judge us, and 
therefore is, and shall remain to the ends of the world, the true center of 
Christian union and the standard by which all humans conduct, creeds, and 
opinion shall be tired. 35 

Therefore, some women refused to participate in discussions that ask questions 
from the scriptures that deny them the use of their gifts even in religious institutions. 
These women, created by this awesome Creator God, can bring about change in a world 
of greed, racism, health disparities amongst African-American women, poverty, sexual 
and domestic violence against women and children, inferior educational institutions for 
our children, human trafficking, and fragmentation of stereotypes, alienation, depression, 
self-sacrifice, and self-denial to name only a few. The accomplishment, I believe was 
made in bringing some hope for many of the women who were taking time to listen to 
others tell their story as well telling their own stories. 

Sometimes the stories that you saw seemed hopeless, like that of a mother who 
left her children alone for the weekend. The only food found in the room was a pot on the 
floor that contained some green peas uncooked in a pot of water. The children were 


35 National Baptist Publishing Board, The New National Baptist Hymnal (Nashville, Tennessee: 
National Baptist Pub. Board, 1977), 606. 
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young—a three year old female and a five year old male. The police were called and the 
Bureau of Child Welfare was notified for pickup. Not only had the mother left the 
children, but she had also removed some stitches from the three old without taking the 
child to the doctor. This was a heart wrenching scene that really brought tears from my 
eyes. The children were removed and finally later in the day the mother showed up and 
requested to speak with me. I totally refused. She was referred to a social worker on 
staff. 

Another incident, equally painful showed forth a ray of hope. A mother had been 
continuously absent from her City of NY apartment occurred which did not involve 
abandonment of children but a continued absence for occupying a room which the City of 
NY was paying rent. The mother spoke to me and explained that she had been 
hospitalized for AIDS. This was during the time everyone was afraid to even be near 
someone with HIV/AIDS, and even churches and funeral homes were refusing to give 
help. The woman shared her end-of-life story with me two weeks before her death. I 
asked her if she had made arrangement for a place for her children. She responded that 
she would put the children in foster care placement. I asked her if she had spoken with 
her parents who lived in another borough. She feared telling her parents because she felt 
they might refuse their grandchildren because of her illness. I encouraged her to make a 
visit with the children to her parents’ home and share with them her story. She agreed, 
when I returned on Monday she stopped to share the news, her parents took the children 
and two weeks later this mother died at the age of 27. 

Stories like these are difficult to forget and need to be shared with others who can 
understand, as I have shared with you. There are young mothers today whose stories may 
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be the same or similar. How do we as women handle the crises our young women may be 
experiencing? What ways can we bring healing, wholeness and transformation into their 
lives? 

It was obvious these young women had been oppressed, abused, rejected, and 
degraded by a system designed to work against them. Their hopes and dreams had been 
shattered by poverty; lack of ability to provide permanent shelter for their children had 
devastated them; with no one to turn to except city agencies, which did not always see 
their sense of urgency, which was based on their fragmented lives. They were depressed, 
considered socially unacceptable, and a burden to the establishment. I realized the effects 
of oppression had impacted their lives. They had lost their self-identity, self-worth and 
self-esteem. 

These women had become alienated from themselves, others, and even God. 
Alienation of self becomes a critical problem in the lives of women, and is a danger to 
women’s psychological, spiritual, and physical health. Alienation was created during 
slavery to strip slaves of their dignity, humiliating, degrading, devaluing, and building 
self-hatred of one-self. This form of oppression brings humans under the control of the 
oppressor. This became a problem within the slave communities because the darker the 
skin the less human value was given to self-identity. This was a great weapon for the 
slave masters and their overseers. 

Self-Defeating Thoughts: Who Am I? 

Depression and alienation contribute to self-defeating thoughts about oneself, as 
human beings. How one views herself/himself has an impact on one's self-identity and 
self-esteem. It gives others some right to view you as you view yourself. Have you ever 
asked yourself, who am I? Were you able to answer this question truthfully and feel 
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good about your answer? Of course, when we look at the history of African-American 


women, we find women who have suffered from dehumanization and the stripping of 

their self-identity as persons under slavery. The first step to controlling those in slavery 

was to strip them of their identity. Forcing them to live in poverty and inadequate housing 

kept slaves subservient to the master’s control. 

Howard Thurman brings to our attention the importance of self as vital to our 

healing and transformation. Thurman suggests in this profound statement one of the most 

important problems women often face. 

There must be also developed a sense of self. This is important because it 
is only such a basis that the dignity of humankind, the individual can be 
restored. The quest for stability is pursued against a background of 
threatening confusion and impelled by a personal morale. Its achievement 
results in a profound sense of self. It is important, therefore, to find out 
what a sense of self may mean.. .In the first place, one’s personal stability 
depends on her/his relationship with others. For, in order to answer the 
question, ‘Who am I?’ the individual must go on to ask, ‘To whom, to 
what do I belong?’ 36 

Thurman asks the questions that are essential to self-definition and self-healing: 
“Who am I?’ and “To whom do I belong?”. These are profound questions both women 
and men must be able to answer to move with some dignity through society which has 
already has already constructed a ‘self’ for us. Who do we belong to as human creation is 
essential for our healing, wholeness, and liberation? 

If we allow ourselves to be constantly defined by others, we will find ourselves 
constantly struggling to please others. According to Valerie Saiving, women are typically 


36 Howard Thurman, Deep is the Hunger : Meditations For Apostles Of Sensitiveness (Richmond, 
Indiana: Friends United Press, 1990), 62-63. 
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encouraged to surrender self-identity “and to be included in another’s ‘power of being’. 37 
It is the creation of a true self-identity that is the beginning of transformation. All women 
were created in Imago Dei the same as men. (Genesis 1:26) Then God said, ‘Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of air.. .God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he 
created them. 

Gender is a much more complicated notion than is first supposed. Florence 

Denmark recommends more research in this crucial area of gender. This will help us to 

define gender based on our experiences. Without some clarification or consistency in 

these terms, women will face continued stereotyping by men and society. Racism has 

been a key factor in the oppression of black Americans. Since slavery the word “Black” 

was negative and oppressive. The term black is not shown to be used in Africa to 

describe one another, the person is African. In recent years in South Africa, the term 

white South Africans is used. Individuals, as well as families were identified by tribe and 

color skin did not determine their status. 

Even today, skin color/complexion looms within the African-American 

community as a weapon of superiority over other darker skinned women. The loss of self 

quietly occurs without one knowing and no one noticing. Carol Hess writes: 

The quiet loss of women’s selves is far more prevalent than the fuss of 
fanfare of women’s public humiliation. For it is not simply a matter of 
punishment in the face of assertion that prompts women to give 
themselves, it is more subtly a matter of selective reinforcement in the 
direction of self-denial that women give themselves away. 38 

37 Valerie Saiving, “The Human Situation: A Feminine View,” in Womanspirit Rising: A Feminist 
Reader in Religion, eds. Carol P. Christ and Judith Plaskow (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1979), 65. 

38 Hess, Caretakers , 65. 
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Who we are, and how we define ourselves also impacts how we define our sisters 
in the church, globally, and how we connect with each other. If we are struggling to meet 
the media image of what is beautiful, of course there is a serious problem with identity. 
Denmark further states: 

The term self-hatred takes various forms from one subordinate group to 
another subordinate group, for example, among African-Americans men 
and women, the preference for light skin and devaluation of dark skin 
indicates negative views about the self. 39 

I must note that while Denmark expresses the impact of self-hatred by African- 

Americans, she does not give historical background on why and what happened to 

African-Americans that created this negative feeling about themselves. I must express my 

feelings as an African-American woman around this issue. Yes when a people are 

constantly being referred to by the color of their skin and when negative views are used 

to further the lack of pride and dignity within a group, whether black or white, Latino or 

European, it does damage to one’s self-esteem and dignity. This was a major problem 

during slavery and continues even today. Africans have always been a people of pride 

and intellect yet were captured as slaves and brought to a foreign land. There was a 

constant reminder of their skin color and features used as oppressive forces. Cheryl 

Townsend Gilkes writes: 

In a pluralistic society such as the United States, diverse groups find 
themselves faced with a variety of survival problems; in the hostile 
interaction contexts that labeling produces. Many groups, for example the 
mentally ill, the physically disfigured, and gay women and men, have 
experience the impact of the labeling process. Labeled groups can be 
stripped of their legal personhood through the misuse of medical ideology 
and the manipulation of cultural images and stereotypes, socially 
discredited and pushed out of occupational settings, or victimized by 
extralegal violence and various forms of discrimination... Women and 


39 Denmark, 29. 
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racial-ethnic groups are distinctive victims of labeling. Gender and race 
ethnicity, along with class, are major sources of social inequality that have 
deep moral meaning. In a culture of influence, the poor are victimized by 
stereotypes labeling them as lazy and profligate. 40 

During slavery, African-American slaves—both women and men—were given a 

variety of names; labeling them was humiliating, degrading and stripped away their 

dignity and pride. Such labels as “Mammies,” “Sapphires,” and other degrading labels 

were common during slavery and many new ones have been added today, further 

degrading women—even by other black/white women. It is not rare, even today, in our 

communities to be stereotyped by a negative name other than the one our parents gave us. 

Men experienced also labeling; the term “boy” was one of the most degrading labels for 

black men during slavery. Another degrading label was “nigger.” 

Some have experienced labeling in marital relations by husbands Where there is 

abuse this is more prominent. The Hip-Hop generation has added to these stereotype 

names, referring to women as “whores,” “bitches,” “niggars,” and other inappropriate 

names. Even our elderly are subjected to this vile environment of labeling. We must 

bring about change in our communities, religious institutions, and educational institutions 

also, within ourselves. Johnnetta Cole addresses this issue: 

To be effective, change must occur on two levels, within the individuals 
and within the system. As individuals, we must educate ourselves not 
only about the problem, but also about the solutions. What have other 
communities done to achieve greater gender equality? What are we willing 
to give to achieve this change? Individual change begins with greater 
awareness, which can be painful. Sometimes it hurts to opens our eyes and 
face reality about ourselves, our homes, and our communities... We have 
averted our gaze from the horrors of the HIV/AIDS epidemic that is 


40 Cherly Townsend Gilkes, If it Wasn ’tfor the Women: Black Women’s Experience and 
Womanist Culture in Church and Community (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2001), 161. 
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slaughtering people of all races, especially people of African descent at a 
terrifying rate all over the world. 41 

Coles’ view of the importance of awareness for mature adults and younger 
generations is vitally needed. These stereotypes of all sources have influenced our 
younger generations, female and male. We can see the results of how both genders 
including mature females and males have experienced the glamorization of these 
stereotypes by media, fashion industry and the economic base it has created. 

This is an issue I must say has been addressed from pulpits in many black 
churches and especially to our youths. It has not eradicated the problem but brought more 
awareness to the impact it has on our communities. 


41 Johnetta Betsch Cole and Beverly Guy-Sheftall, Gender Talk: The Struggle for Women's 
Equality in African American Communities (New York: Random House, 2003). 219. 
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CHAPTER 7 

ASPECTS OF WHOLENESS 


Stories also provide a vehicle for the imagination, which brings power of 
the future to bear on the present struggle.. .When imagination becomes 
blocked in individuals, communities, and cultures, troubles lies ahead . 42 

Wholeness is defined as life integrated around a spiritual center. This center heals 

and energizes, fills and renews, inspires and empowers through our relationship with 

God’s Spirit. Our brokenness is mended as we develop a relationship with God and trust 

God to heal our fragmented lives. Storytelling becomes the vehicle to use to release the 

brokenness within us. It helps to mend our brokenness as we face our inner self confront 

the fragmentations of self-esteem, self-worth and self- identity. Storytelling can begin our 

journey toward healing and wholeness. 

Storytelling 

Storytelling is a cultural tradition, often referred to as folklore, and ancient art. 

Every culture has a form of storytelling. It can be expressed through art, poetry, dance 

and acting. Every person has a story to tell. They can be celebrative, painful or about 

self, family members, friends, and acquaintances. Bishop Vashti McKenzie states: 

Stories have power to teach, train, inspire, motivate, encourage, and 
change minds, habits and perceptions. Stories can get under one’s skin to 
influence and change behavior. Biblical stories like the Samaritan woman 
meeting Jesus at the well are more than fairy tales and fantasy; they are 
Divine stories that have the power to touch the heart, mind and soul . 43 


42 Moessner, Through the Eyes of Women, 270. 

43 Vashti McKenzie, Journey to the Well (New York: Penguin Group, 2002), 3. 
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Storytelling is an empowering method for women to recapture their identity, bring 

healing to their brokenness and aid in transformation. Storytelling can become the 

freedom from the fragmentations of racism, sexism, sexual violence and other sources. 

These sources of fragmentations are low self-esteem and self-worth, depression, 

alienation, and other ill-defined stereotypes. These dialogues are not to judge one 

another’s culture or religious affiliations or proselytize but to identify areas of 

commonality within each woman’s culture or tradition. 

Storytelling can lead to dialogue and give women an opportunity to look back at 

their experiences to see how those experiences impacted their lives. Women can begin to 

see themselves from a different perspective when telling their stories. It opens the door to 

begin healing from our brokenness. Storytelling is one of the oldest forms of passing of 

our history, cultural traits, and religious beliefs in the African-American community. It 

was used during slavery to hold on to our self-identity and culture. 

As we look at the Bible it is filled with stories, the first five books of the Torah 

known as Israel’s history. It is an oral tradition of ancient history told to the people and 

their children over and over again. These stories are told to their children and taught in 

some Yeshivas today as a part of their Jewish heritage. Pastoral caregivers have found 

storytelling a source of healing and spiritual renewal. Moessner writes: 

Storytelling has proven to be one of the most effective avenues for women 
to attend to their experience, name it in each other’s presence and create a 
community of solidarity with respect to their experience. Storytelling 
engages in contemplatively, can become a privileged medium of women’s 
spiritual care... What do these stories consist of? Women present 
experience, surely, both outer and inner. But through the medium of 
memory, stories can bring the past into the present.. .Through storytelling 
and creative Midrash, women can re-member that which severed from 
their consciousness and speak themselves back into sacred 
stories...Through storytelling, women can reconnect themselves with their 
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foremothers, near and distant. Without living memory of one’s history no 
future is possible. 44 

These ongoing stories are told by women of faith and determination, some of 
whom are our sisters globally. One such story is told by Isabel Apawo Phiri, who is the 
Director of the Center for Constructive Theology. She lectures in African Theology in the 
School of Theology, University of Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. Isabel brings 
the story of African sister Rev. Victory Nomvete Mbanjwa, called at age 27 to preach but 
not ordained until the age of 73 by the United Congregational Church (UCC) in Southern 
Africa. This was truly a story of victory and determination for Victory (her name is 
Victory). Isabel Phiri reminds us: 

Storytelling was a traditional source of theology, which seems to have 
been superseded by analytical and deductive forms. It has taken the 
feminist movement to bring back the personal into academic studies and 
thereby revive the importance of story. The approach to theology, that has 
characterized women, is to tell a story and then to reflect upon it. 45 

Victory Mbanjwa exhibits a great faith in knowing that whatever God has called 

her to do, he promised never to leave us or forsake us. God makes preparation so that we 

will be trained in the assigned field. She, like other African and African-American 

women, was determined to stand for equality and her belief in God. 

As stated earlier, whatever challenges facing women globally impacts the lives of 

all women globally. The front cover of a recent Time Magazine displays is a young 

woman named Aisha. She is 18 years old and her face is missing part of her nose and ear. 

The accompanying article tells the harrowing story of her plight. 


44 Moessner, 270. 

45 Isabel Apawo Phiri, Devarakshanam Betty Govinden, and Sarojini Nadar, Her Stories: Hidden 
Histories of Women of Faith in Africa (Pietermaritzburg, South Africa: Cluster Publications, 2002), 120. 
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The Taliban pounded on the door just before midnight demanding that 
Aisha, 18, be punished for running away from her husband’s house. They 
dragged her to a mountain clearing near her village in the southern Afghan 
province of Uruzgan, ignoring her protests that her in-laws had been 
abusive, that she had no choice but to escape. Shivering in the cold air and 
blinded by the flashlights trained on her by her husband’s family they beat 
her and treated her like a slave. Her judge, a local Taliban commander was 
unmoved. She was made an example of lest other girls in the village will 
try to do the same thing. She was held down by her brother-in-law, while 
her husband pulled a knife and sliced off her ears, then started on her nose. 

She was left on the mountainside to die. This is a horrific story of abuse 
against women who are not in submission. The religious council of Heart 
province issued an edict in May forbidding women to leave their homes 
without male accompaniment. 46 

This is just one story of an Afghan young woman who has been stripped of her 
self-identity, humiliated and treated as a non-human being. She had become property and 
as we see treated as personal property of her husband. The young woman was mutilated; 
repairing her nose will be based on her economic status. Needless to say, she suffered the 
loss of self-dignity and pain. This is an international indignity, as many women in 
America have had this experience of domestic violence. 

Of course, this event came about because it was an edict by the religious council. 
There always seems to be a connection with religion when women are abused and 
degraded. The picture on the cover is gruesome and heartbreaking to see this young 
woman disfigured and humiliated. 

The challenge can be tremendous; there is work for women both in the religious 
institutions and communities where we reside. Many women within our communities are 
suffering from brokenness and need healing. Most need not only medical healing, but 
spiritual healing as well; some have not developed their voice to speak for themselves 


46 Aryn Baker, "What Happens If We Leave Afghanistan?" Time, 9 August 2010, 19. 
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due to fear. The rewards are great to see voiceless woman become bold speakers on 
issues that affect their family and community. 

There are numerous women, especially among the African-American women who 
successfully brought systemic change in voting rights and educational opportunities. 
These changes required a collective effort by males and the entire community. As a child 
growing up in the rural south, I often was told by my grandfather, who was a farmer, that 
it is a process to grow a garden. It requires preparing soil for a garden; the soil must be 
turned, tilled, and tilled again to plant. One cannot plant in weeds, clods, and bushes and 
expect the seeds to grow. This type of process is needed to form strong women’s 
ministry, women to be empowered through awareness and critical thinking on issues that 
affect their family and community. 

In this area there is much needed work—especially understanding others religious 

beliefs and rituals. In the Christian tradition there is a hegemonic belief by some that the 

only true religion is Christianity and any other religious beliefs are false. There is the 

need to bring awareness to communities, in the need to live together in community 

respecting each other’s religious beliefs. Looking to Maura O’Neill for some guidelines 

on women in interreligious dialogue, she states, 

In current interreligious dialogues, participants are becoming increasing 
aware of the need to explore ways in which abstract religious beliefs both 
affect and are affected by the social situation in which the religions are 
practiced. .. For women, however, the discussion of practical social 
aspects of religion is not simply desirable alternative but an absolute 
necessity. Such a discussion of religion will deal with some aspects of 
women’s place in the society, be it oppressive or liberating. 47 


47 Ibid., 53. 
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O’Neill helps us begin to understand the value of dialogue and the impact it 
brings to women suffering from oppression and offers ways to approach dialogue. The 
stories of greatly determined African-American slave women who left their stories 
behind so that we could glean hope and faith are testimonies of women who stood for 
change. Their testimonies provide us with hope and liberation in the midst of continued 
struggles. We can cry out to our ancestors to help us stay the course and ignite the fire of 
their determination giving women of today the courage to never give up but continue to 
respond to God’s Call. We need to read their stories. 

Women during the period of slavery, and through modem times, were called to 
the ministry of preaching; others were called to participate in the liberation of their 
people from oppression. One such woman was Harriet Tubman and the freeing of slaves 
was her ministry. Her bibliography credits her with freeing more than 300 slaves. Many 
black religious women in the United States and globally have viewed their duty to God as 
the principal impetus to work for their communities. Their work made a difference and 
today we as African-American women stand on the shoulders of these religious women 
who never gave up when the call came. Their stories of faith in the God of creation can 
be found in Witnessing and Testifying: Black Women, Religion, and Civil Rights, by 
Rosetta E. Ross. 

These moments of reflection on our past are an attempt to bring awareness to the 
issues women encounter today in their search for ministerial roles, resources through 
which women can gain encouragement. The stories of our ancestors and biblical 
narratives are all documented to help women of today. 
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Relationship and Development 

How we build relationships with one another is vitally important in our 
development spiritually, and our casual relationships. Showing respect and dignity with 
one another brings about new ways to view each other. Our global relationships are 
necessary to understand our sisters from a global view. 

The sister from Afghanistan is only one, whose voice we will surely hear when 
healing begins to take place. It is crucial that we begin to understand women and their 
religious beliefs and traditions globally. Their pain and suffering of oppression impact 
ours and how we view their oppression is important. We must also understand what 
happens to these women affects the children, community, and society as a whole. 
American women, black and white are not exempt from the abuse which uses religion to 
support this type of behavior. There are white women who suffer the same abuse as black 
women. Skaine states: 

Islam is formulated in ‘vague, general and moralizing language.’ The 
Muslim woman is protected in theory and in practice in the sense that the 
Koran as doctrine, seeks to prove a woman’s position and her marriage, 
psychologically, within a specific tribe or similar social unit, but 
protection is not equality.. .Taliban edicts are neither, Islam or 
Afghan.. .that in Islam, God grants rights that cannot be changed, and are 
applicable to all the human beings (Koran Sura 5, Verse 44), and Islam is 
very specific in its goodness. 48 

The question again surfaces, what are ways women can begin to heal from 
fragmentations of degrading, and devaluing of self-worth that affects women globally, 
those women in religious institutions, academia, on jobs, home, and in their 
communities? This question, I will answer in my theological research. These dialogues 


48 Rosemarie Skaine, The Women of Afghanistan Under the Taliban (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
McFarland and Company, 2000), 34-35. 
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are essential in that they can and will serve as sources of encouragement on what works 
and what does not work. 

During my research I found no set guidelines for developing women’s dialogues. 
However, Paul Knitters proposes these practical guidelines of interreligious dialogue. He 
admits. 


Taking the essentials of one particular method and suggesting that it has a 
universal validity and applicability.. .method is drawn from my own 
cultural and religious background.. .the essential ingredients of the 
methodology of liberation theology can be profitably and appropriately 
adjusted and applied as a methodology of interfaith dialogue... this as the 
springboard for a liberative or soteriocentric method of dialogue: 
participants in dialogue do not begin with conversations about doctrines or 
rituals, not even with prayer or meditation (though, as we shall see, such 
academic or mystical undertakings are integral component of all multi 
faith dialogue. 49 

Knitter is hesitant to confirm this process as successful but he does feel it will be 
complex. Dash suggests a tradition that is found in many churches even today for 
African-Americans: storytelling, “testifying, and witnessing [in order to] express ways in 
which daily life and the journey of faith come together for African-Americans.” 50 

We can bear witness to Dash’s definition as exhibited and heard on Sunday 
morning worship services, weeknights Bible classes, and prayer services. Black churches 
always sets aside time for testimonies: the shedding of tears, shouts of joy, and the 
release from pain and suffering for the moment. For some women, these are times of 
healing, renewing and transformation. Through other women’s “Amen” is a confirmation 
of commonalities with other women in the congregation. 


49 Paul Knitter, One Earth, Many Religions: Multifaith Dialogue and Global Responsibility 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1995), 137. 

50 Michael I. N. Dash, Jonathan Jackson, and Stephen C. Rasor, Hidden Wholeness: An African- 
American Spirituality for Individuals and Communities (Cleveland, Ohio: United Church Press, 1997), 114. 
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Many African-American women had the privilege to grow up within communities 
where there were women who joined together for quilting. They can remember gathering 
around the quilt frame to hear powerful stories told by grandma, mothers, aunts and other 
women of the community. The young girls were excited and listened attentively. These 
were moments when women could dialogue and remember their journey thus far. These 
were great moments for the younger women, who anxiously waited to learn how to quilt, 
Some women find it difficult to share their stories with other women. O’Neil 
suggest, 

The first step suggested for women’s dialogue may initially appear self- 
evident, but on a closer examination, is often ignored. The suggestion is 
that any meeting begins with the introduction of participants through the 
telling of their personal stories. While one may assume that participants in 
the dialogue know one another, they are more likely not to be familiar 
with one another’s cultural and religious perspectives...Personal 
information has been considered irrelevant. If, however, in a woman’s 
dialogue of social issues of liberation and dialogue becomes a vehicle for 
bringing women together to become more open with one another. 51 

Studies show women’s silence is often from stress, anxiety, and other factors that 

indicate many rely on others to make decisions for them. They feel incapable of making 

decisions independently, but look for someone other than of themselves to make 

decisions, surrogating their lives to someone else other than themselves. Some are 

passive, subdued, and subordinate. In women’s dialogue, we find the social issues of 

liberation and oppression to be inseparable. Knowledge of one another’s personal 

experience is essential to connecting in the dialogue. 

Carol Christ states in her study of women writers and the spiritual quest as 

follows: 


51 O'Neil, Women Speaking, 89. 
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Women’s stories have not been told. Moreover, without their stories there 
is no articulation of experience. Without stories, a woman is lost when she 
is to make important decisions of her life. She does not learn to value her 
struggles, or to celebrate her strengths, to comprehend her pain. Without 
stories, she cannot understand herself. Without stories, she is alienated 
from those deeper experiences of self and the world that have been called 
spiritual or religious. She is closed in silence. The expression of women’s 
spiritual quest is integrally related to the telling of women’s stories. If 
women’s stories are not told, the depth of women’s souls will not be 
known. 52 

Storytelling is an important part of the African and African-American culture, not 
only for women but for men also. Yes, there is definitely a need to document our stories 
which we are far behind in doing. They are rich in wisdom as well as historical 
information. Men often gather to tell stories even those that are imaginary. It becomes a 
healing force in the releasing of stress and taking the mind off life’s struggles. Liebert 
writes, 


Storytelling has proven to be one of the most effective avenues for women 
to attend to their experiences, name it in each other’s present, and create a 
community of solidarity with respect to their experiences. Storytelling, 
engaged in contemplatively, can become a privileged medium of women’s 
spiritual care. Stories also provided a vehicle for the imagination, which 
brings the power of the future to bear on present struggle. Through 
imagination, we can envision a future different from the present. 53 

Storytelling aids in the healing process and allows women to participate in their 

own healing. In the Baptist church, testifying is telling one’s story of their relationship 

with God and how that relationship developed. It becomes the hope for other women who 

are renewed and re-energized by each other’s stories. 


5 - Christ, Womanspirit Rising , 259. 
53 Ibid., 270. 
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Speaking and listening to one another and sharing one another’s journey of faith 


brings awareness that our sisters’ stories have become our stories. O’Neill brings 

awareness of possible conflict in storytelling. She states: 

Conflict is one of those important communication topics that have 
received the most attention by those who study gender issues... The key 
issues here are respect for the other and trust that the opposing position is 
being held as a result of the experience of the participant. .. On specific 
conflict situations, there seems to one unique to women’s irreligious 
dialogue. When women who find the doctrines of their religion liberating 
meet with women who are in oppressed situations, the danger is that the 
solutions of the former will be offered to solve problems of the latter. The 
difficulty here is that while oppression must be listened to, solutions must 
be given cautiously or better yet not given at all. We cannot presume to 
know the answers to other peoples’ problems, especially people from 
other cultures and religious traditions. 54 

Elizabeth Liebert, states: 

The issue of women’s spiritual care must be set within the place of 
women’s particular and time.. .The consequences of treating women as if 
they merely appendages of men rather than a person in their own right are 
amply chronicled in women’s tendency toward silence, invisibility, 
passivity, inability to trust their own experience and authority, feelings of 
low self-worth, depression, and alienation from church society. 55 

While storytelling can aid in the healing process women must be allowed to raise 

their voices on gender issues. Knowledge of feminist, womanist, and Third World 

theologies brings awareness of what resistance has taken place in the past and will enable 

women to understand the movement that began in America from slavery to present for 

the equality of all women and how this movement impacted the society and the lives of 

women globally. This also helps women to develop their voices. 


54 O'Neil, 97. 

55 Liebert, “Coming Home,” 258-259. 
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All women, African-American women especially, must begin a discovery of 
“hidden wholeness.” As African-American we have our own particularities, in terms of 
gender, ethnicity, race, and religion. These are especially noteworthy when we affirm our 
cultural differences. Dash states: 

Many of us see the world and one another through different cultural 
lenses. We should embrace this wonderful reality here in the United 
States. We are fortunate to have many different peoples from most parts of 
the world, as a part of our American scene... when we see ourselves as we 
ought, both in terms of particularities and commonalities, are like a 
mosaic. We must come to a part in our history and life together where we 
celebrate, with enthusiasm, the peculiar and particular cultural gifts each 
of us offers North American society...As we draw on the diverse elements 
of our biblical record, our differences surface. 56 

The lens we use—whether cultural or religious—shapes our views of the world. 
Often Christians significantly differ on these views: “Spirituality” also means diversity. 
Spirituality from a black perspective is embodied within each of us by God’s Spirit. It's 
through our conversion process by God’s intervention that we are brought to a new 
awareness of who we are and what is our purpose. According to Flora Bridges this 
conversion process has six dimensions: “apprenticeship, the experience of alienation, 
rejection of societal norms, personal sacrifice versus self-interest, solidarity with the 
despised poor, and joy in community.” 57 

It is through this conversion process that we discover transformation. 
Transformation brings fresh new ways of thinking and how we view ourselves and 
others. Also how we view the world. Transformation brings us into an arena that becomes 
a passion for change, justice and liberation. 


56 Dash, Hidden Wholeness , 114. 

57 Flora Wilson Bridges, Resurrection Song: African-American Spirituality (Maryknoll, New 
York: Orbis Books, 2001), 83. 
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CHAPTER 8 

THEOLOGICAL VIEWS ON SELF-SACRIFICE, SELF-DENIAL, AND SELF- 

ABNEGATION 


Self-Sacrifice 

The equation of love with self-sacrifice, self-denial, and self-abnegation, is 
contrary to the real aim of Christian love. 58 

Gill-Austem, Assistant Professor of Pastoral Care at Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary, points out six psychological, cultural, and theological issues that 
motivate self-sacrifice, and self-denial. All of these affect women’s voices and have 
negative effects on women and the institutional systemic inequalities that give birth to 
such behavior. She writes: 

First, such behavior is deeply rooted in women‘s experience of identity as 
essentially defined in connectivity and relation; and in culture that 
substantially informs this sense of self by raising women to consider the 
needs of others, to take care of men, and care for children. 

Secondly, women are motivated toward self-sacrifice because they have 
grown up in a culture that gives them the message that in order to remain 
connected and maintain relation they must sacrifice themselves and their 
needs. 

Thirdly, self-sacrifice is motivated by women’s economic and social 
dependence. 

Fourth, women are motivated toward self-sacrifice by the unholy trinity of 
self-abnegation, self-doubt, and false guilt which is always knocking on 
the door of women’s lives. 


58 Moessner, 304. 
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Fifth, women are motivated toward self-sacrifice not primarily because of 
distortions of caring and love which are individual neuroses but by the 
structural inequalities in which they are embedded. 

Sixth, women are motivated toward self-sacrifice because their identities 
as women and Christians have been shaped by a theological tradition that 
views self-denial and self-sacrifice as defining attributes of Christian 
love. 59 

Austern suggests 

three primary questions as guidelines to examine issues from their 
negative effects on women lives. The three primary questions are: What 
motivates women toward self-sacrifice? What are the negative effects of 
self-sacrifice on women? What is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Christian love? 60 

These are excellent questions asked by Austern. My response to these questions is 
as follows: As women we have been from our youth socialized into roles defined by men 
both from a religious and worldly view. Men were socialized to put themselves first, 
while women were socialized to put others first. Our roles are around serving others first, 
husbands, children, God, community and even Pastors. This argument is not that women 
should not be concerned about others, and offer assistance to help. However, unless there 
is time set aside for ourselves, we become alienated from ourselves, often never regaining 
our self-esteem and self-worth. We have also been taught that the scripture speaks self- 
sacrifice, and women often feel guilty if they do not sacrifice themselves and help others. 
Often they themselves need help but will help someone whom they think is in more need 
than they. They have also been taught to devalue themselves. 

Austern addresses this issue from the following perspective: 


59 Moessener, 305-308. 

60 Ibid., 304. 
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Women often behave in self-sacrificial ways because they believe they are 
less important, less valuable, and less essential than men. Low self-worth 
is endemic to people socialized in structures of domination and 
subordination; and they come to believe that they will be better about 
themselves if they give.. .Because women’s perceptions, insights, and 
experiences have frequently not been taken seriously or affirmed, women 
are filled with self-doubt. Self-doubt fuels women’s desire to please and 
win approval... when women are deprived of a sense of power or control 
over their own lives, it is understandable that they will subtly seek ways to 
control others and deny their pain. 61 

Christianity has played a significant role in using “Love” and its values especially 

for women. The interpretation of scripture regarding Jesus’ suffering, pain, and death has 

been instrumental in how we value ourselves and others. The Christian understanding of 

love as self-sacrifice and self-denial has taken on power in a tradition that has too often 

glorified suffering. Austem further writes: 

The values that Christianity idealizes, especially for women, are also those 
of the victim sacrificial love, passive acceptance of suffering, humility, 
weakness, etc. Since these qualities are idealized in Jesus who died for our 
sins, his functioning as a model re-enforces the scapegoat syndrome for 
women...The Christian understanding of love as self-sacrifice and self- 
denial has taken on its power in a tradition that has too often glorified 
suffering. At its extreme.. .women have become acculturated to accept 
abuse, because they come to believe it their place to suffer and therefore, it 
is justified. 62 

Christian misinterpretation of “Love” can endanger women in abusive relations,” 
and the question of “love” must be the focus of talks about domestic violence. Often 
suggestions are made to the woman to return to the situation, forgiving and loving an 
abusive husband. I understand “Love” not as abusive, but caring, understanding and 
respecting another. Suggestions of this type are deadly for some women who are actually 
murdered by a violent and abusive male partner or husband. Not only does it put the 


61 Ibid., 307. 

62 Ibid., 308. 
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woman in danger but also the children of the household. It is vitally important to rethink 
how one is defining love. Austem, alerts us to words of caution, “Love is self-giving.” 
She states: 

A complex web of social forces compels women to sacrifice themselves in 
ways that can do great damage to their lives and the lives of the people 
they touch. Nevertheless, women need to resist the increasingly 
widespread tendency to condemn all forms of self-giving. Self-sacrifice is 
not pernicious by definition it is not always a manifestation of 
codependency. Self-sacrifice can be an essential element of authentic, 
faithful love, the self-fulfilling self-transcendence to which Jesus calls 
us. 63 

Women are beginning to boldly ask these questions, “Where does God’s word say 
to me, you must stay in an abusive relationship?” “How do I protect my children from 
this type of atmosphere?” “How can the preacher say it’s my fault?” These questions 
must be answered not only by abused women but our religious institutions. An abused 
woman cannot begin to heal with unanswered questions that make sense to her. Her 
experience is unique for her and we must include this factor in our answers. Austem 
further points out: 

Religious traditions have been an ambiguous force in the lives of women. 

While there have been prophetic moves on behalf of women’s full 
personhood, religious traditions also have consistently contributed to the 
oppression of women. In Christianity, women’s narratives have been 
omitted in the formation of the biblical texts; the stories of women that do 
occur have often been reified into symbols of evil and seduction or of 
impossibly idealized self-sacrifice and perfect love and us to characterize 
women and define their role in society and church. 64 

These are critical questions for the religious communities to address. I firmly 
believe it is vitally essential to include and address these questions in our preparation of 


63 Ibid., 315. 

64 Ibid., 261. 
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our messages brought on Sunday mornings. We can no longer evade these questions if 
we are going to bring healing homes where a woman may be murdered by an abusive 
husband. We cannot continue to tell those in the pews “God is love” when a woman 
fears that her children are in danger. God, whom we preach is love and loves all of 
creation, does not say women must remain in this setting where lives are at risk of being 
destroyed. According to Carter Heyward, “This notion of welcoming, or submitting 
oneself, gladly to injustice flies in the face of Jesus’ own refusal to make concession to 
unjust relations.” 65 

Self-sacrificing love has a negative effect on women. Many have neglected 
themselves, to please others. They actually take a subservient place to others’ needs and 
are most often unable to see their own needs as well. Their defined roles as mothers and 
wives all influence, and have led them to believe that they are everyone’s caregiver 
except for themselves. Self-sacrifice has been instrumental in preventing women from 
developing their own selfhood. Self-development is a higher duty than self-sacrifice. 
There are some women who use self-sacrifice to bolster their self-esteem. Self-sacrifice 
and self-denial can be attributes of women not using their God-given gifts on the behalf 
of the larger community and for the common good. It is of upmost importance how 
biblical text is interpreted and extremely important to those in the pews of religious 
institutions and academic settings. God has called us to liberate his people from the 
oppressive conditions of the world. 


65 Ibid., 308. 
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Self-Denial 


Christian tradition is the call to self-denial as a counter to the fundamental sin of 
pride. John Calvin reminds us to remember “that those talents which God has bestowed 
upon us are not our own good, but the free gifts of God; and any person who become 
proud of themselves how their ungratefulness.” He further warns us, according to 
scripture “whatever benefits we obtain from the Lord has been entrusted to us on this 
condition: that they be applied to the common good of the church.” 66 

Austem further states: 

Self-denial is not first and foremost about meeting another’s needs before 

our own but rather aligning oneself and one’s will to God so that every 

part of one’s life might be governed by God. 67 

Austern refers us to unexamined patterns of self-sacrifice on the part of women that 
contribute to the perpetuation of patterns of domination and subordination between men 
and women. 

I have spoken to many women—most of whom are African-American in religious 
institutions—who believe self-sacrifice is based on biblical text, most often Matt. 16:24, 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up thy cross and follow 
me.” What is not spoken about is the need to take care of ourselves, so that we do not 
become non-functioning in our ministry. This affects male and female, for none of us are 
superhuman. There are many medical problems which lurk beneath love as self-sacrifice. 

The increase in the number of women suffering from high blood pressure, strokes, 
allergies, digestive problems, heart diseases, cancer and other medical problems have 

66 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. John T. McNeill (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960), 695. 

67 Moessener, 315. 
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been attributed to depression, stress and other related psychological problems. Austem, 


states, 


Self-denial can be understood as a form of self-transcendence that is at the 
heart of the gospel. Self-denial is not primarily self-deprivation but is self¬ 
abandon (that paradoxically is simultaneously the deepest kind of self- 
fulfillment) we reach when we are focused on a higher good. 68 

Self-Abnegation 

Self-abnegation is the result of self-doubt, and false guilt. It is the unholy trinity 

which is always knocking on the door of women’s lives. Most women can attest to 

having felt these negatives surface in their lives. Women often believe they are less 

valuable and essential than men. Low self-esteem has played a role in these beliefs. Low 

self-worth is endemic to people socialized in structures of domination and subordination. 

Many settle for being needed because it makes them feel better about themselves. Again 

Austem points out her findings on self-abnegation. 

Because women’s perceptions, insights and experiences have frequently 
not been taken seriously or affirmed, women are filled with self-doubt... 

[It] fuels women’s desire to please and win approval. All too often, 
women seek the cause if all ill within themselves. They usually attribute it 
to not being smart enough, pretty enough, quick enough, astute enough. 

They often believe they are not entitled, that their needs, desires, and 
perceptions are somehow less legitimate than those of men. Self- 
abnegation and self-doubt and false guilt lead women to hold themselves 
responsible but do no hold the other accountable. 69 

When we begin to look at our relationships as Christian women, we can begin to 
understand why we are so disconnected as God’s women. We are burdened not only with 
oppression, but by how the Biblical text have been interpreted in which women are 


68 Ibid., 314. 

69 Ibid., 307. 
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denied, degraded, and given demands that are not imposed on men. Needless to say, this 
also is used as spiritual abuse against women. 
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CHAPTER 9 

TRANSFORMATION SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Transformation is a process of changing one’s mind to a new way of thinking and 

viewing others. It is given to us by the Holy Spirit. It is a liberating experience, the 

setting free of old ways and seeing the world with a new view. It requires faith and hope. 

Transformation is defined by Lorena Monda as: 

Asking ourselves questions: What more do I need to change in my 
spiritual life in order to be closer to my spiritual ideas? What more can I 
do to effect a better change in others? What can I do to make the world a 
better place? 70 

Karen Baker-Fletcher offers her perspective on transformation. She writes, 

God feels the joy and suffering that are part of creaturely existence and in 
the power of the Holy Spirit in Christ guides the world in realizing the 
fullness of what it means for Christ to overcome evil through divine 
salvation, redemption, and sanctification. God freely creates a freely 
loving creation and ‘judges’ it free ‘becoming.’ Whether we fail to realize 
our humanity or not, others experience the effects of our ‘becoming.’ We 
are called to lives of positive transformation. Within the divine grace of 
freedom and shared power to make some choices about our becoming, 
however, it is also possible to choose negative transformation. In negative 
transformation, we fail to realize our humanity. God and creation 
experiences this negative impact. 71 

First, let me give my perspective of who God is and where does she/he reside. 
God’s Spirit abides in each human being. It is this spirit that brought forth all of creation 


7() Lorena Monda, The Practice of Wholeness: Spiritual Transformation in Everyday Life (Placitas, 
New Mexico: Golden Flower Publication, 2001). 39. 
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including human creatures. I cannot possibly believe that God is somewhere in the sky 
and aloof of our existence. However I do believe that God invites us to feel His Spirit that 
represents the never-ending love for creation. I struggle with those who believe God 
wants humankind to suffer and just waits for us to do the wrong thing so we can suffer. 
Although we will suffer at times, God does not rejoice in our suffering. This would be a 
denial of loving and caring mother/father. 

My personal definition of transformation is that the Holy Spirit takes our finite 
and confused minds, not by force but by our desire to change our thinking and how we 
respond to others, and turns our minds from negative to positive views of Him/Her and 
all creation. We must yearn for transformation and be willing to accept it as God gives it. 
It s God’s Spirit that moves within us changing our view of the world, and our view on 
others in the world. I called this liberating our minds. If our minds are liberated so is our 
thinking. Paul writes in Romans 12:2, “Be ye not conformed to this world but ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds.” Paul tells us in these few words to change 
our thinking and not get caught in worldly thinking. Our transformation process begins 
with a new thinking of what is justice. 

While God continues to heal our pain and suffering, there are human beings who 
fail to feel the pain and suffering of others. This does not mean neglecting ourselves or 
accepting abuse from others. It challenges us to think of how we can bring about change. 
In doing so, I begin to understand we cannot be changed unless we think with a mind 
controlled by the Holy Spirit who is the change agent. We cannot see the changes taking 
place but we can truly look at our lives and testify to changes within us. I am talking 
about racial change. This requires one to do some reflection on their lives as God’s 
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created being. Also these questions become more prevalent when we allow the Spirit of 
God which is housed in a human shell to empower us to make a change and a difference 
in our churches, communities, and as leaders of ministries. 

Transformation is about change, healing, and reconciliation. Self- identity or a 
sense of self is vital in healing and transformation. We understand them as processes to 
our spiritual growth and development. The challenges of relinquishing our broken ness 
and seeking to restore our self-worth and self-esteem require the work of the Spirit and 
embracing the spirit to begin a healing process. 

This question we must confront: “What ways do we go about the process of 
seeking truth?” Many of the liberation movements from feminist to womanist have 
shifted in their perspectives. They have been helpful in articulating that partial has 
paraded as the whole and helped to dethrone elitist, oppressive, and deconstructive 
assumptions. These movements were instrumental in giving women a new perspective on 
their role and the impact of the denying women to use their gifts in religious and 
profession institutions. 

Faith and Hope: No Faith, No Hope 

What would it be like if our ancestors had no faith and no hope? It was their faith 
and hope that changed this world. They firmly believed that God would make a way and 
free themselves from the horrors and oppressive conditions of slavery. How could Harriet 
Tubman bring more than 300 slaves to freedom without faith and hope? Faith and hope 
is what makes us recognize injustices and resist them. Faith is saying yes to God without 
knowing all it involves. Faith challenges patriarchal interpretations of the Bible. It is 
brought on by transformation. 
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Faith knows that anything could happen to you. However, a transformed mind 

sees the injustices that must be changed. It is through our transformation that change will 

come. The stand for justice is through the power of faith and hope in our struggle. 

What is Faith? “Faith gives substance to our hopes, and makes us certain of 

realities, we do not see.” (Hebrewsll:l) “Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 

the convictions of things not seen.” (Hebrews 11:1) My personal perspective is that there 

is no hope without faith and there is no faith without hope; one cannot hope for things 

unseen without faith. Faith is not just about defining beliefs or holding on to a certain set 

of beliefs or believing in a set of standards to be true. Faith is also way of life it is a 

category of relationship. It presupposes relationship with God. God has become present 

in one in such a way that the one has faith in God and trust God. 

When we trust God, we go beyond what we know about him/her. Trust involves 

decision and risk. The decision is not just once and for all; but it is continuous, if it is 

authentic. If faith is understood as a process of trust which develops in the ongoing 

context of relationship with God, doubt makes a great deal of sense as an authentic aspect 

of the life of faith. Karl Barth puts it this way, 

Faith is the condition sine qua non of theological science. This is to say, 
faith is the event and history without which no one can become and be 
Christian.. .Faith is the special event that is constitutive for both Christian 
and theological existence. Faith is the event by which wonderment, 
concern, and commitment that makes the theologian a theologian are 
distinguished from other occurrences which, in their own way, might be 
noteworthy and memorable or might be given the same designation. 72 

Goba gives us his definition of faith from his experience of oppression in South 

Africa. His defines faith from his location by beginning with "What is Faith?" 


7 - Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite, Lift Every Voice: Constructing Christian Theologies from the 
Underside (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1998), 26. 
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As a Black South African.. .genuine faith is always vulnerable no matter 
where we are because of economic, political, and cultural forces 
throughout the world reflect the inherent evil of oppression. As years have 
passed he now has formulated for himself a new definition of faith.. .Faith 
for me seeks to affirm life against death, against terror and chaos, no 
matter who is causing it. This is the faith that shapes the life of the 
Christian community as it engages in resistance to that which does not 
affirm life. 73 

Faith and hope are intertwined and needed to exercise our biblical beliefs. The 
biblical scripture Hebrews 11:1 allows us to see the connection. “Now faith is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” It is the evidence of 
things not seen. Faith is needed in the quest for a new identity. 

We can see the results of this faith in the freedom of slaves and the Civil Rights 
Movement. Having been degraded and racially divided by the color of their skin, kept 
uneducated, and exploited by a capitalistic society, African-Americans have been brought 
to a point of their new identity, “I am no longer slave. I am somebody. I am God’s 
creation, I am human.” Who is God, and how can God help us overcome the existential 
problems of hatred and violence with love and healing? Our faith must seek 
understanding in response to the divine call to overcome hatred and violence. 

As Christian women we need to hold the Christian community accountable to 
demonstrate resistance to sexism, racism, and other injustices we continue to experience. 
Women need a new identity and new roles. No longer should they remain silent. Faith is 
shaped by the spirit of resistance against all injustices to all mankind. Our new identity as 
women must be grounded injustice, love, and radical compassion. We need a new 
understanding of what it means to be an authentic human being. We need a new 
expression of the imago Dei. 

73 Ibid., 24. 
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There must be an end to spiritual abuse, spiritual manipulation and false spiritual 
authority in our sacred spaces, which is the church. Growing up in a rural Black Baptist 
Church, one of the most profound hymns, sung on Sunday mornings was, “The Solid 
Rock” # 223 arranged by William Bradbury in the National Baptist Hymnal. It stirred the 
congregation, and of course, I was touched also. 

The first stanza reads: “My hope is built on nothing less Than Jesus blood and 
righteousness; I dare not trust the sweetest frame but wholly lean on Jesus Name.” 
Refrain: “On Christ the solid rock I stand all other ground is sinking sand; all other 
ground is sinking sand.” I grew up under the guidance of older women in the 
community; this was one of their favorite hymns. It has become mine also as I have 
grown to understand why I believe things would change for everyone struggling to 
survive in a time of poverty. It was not like today where you can have food stamps and 
some medical care. This faith they talked about was not in food stamps and medical care 
but that God would make a way somehow. I would call that blind faith, for they did not 
have a clue how things would work for them and their families but they trusted God 
through their faith. 

One thing I learned for sure, faith requires one to wait and wait without 
complaining, murmuring, or anger; believing in the unseen and knowing deep within that 
it will happen. Even today this hymn resonates in my spirit. I often reminisce about my 
childhood and then seek some clarity about faith beliefs. I have come to the conclusion 
that one must believe first, that God does feel our suffering and our pain. 

When we hurt, God hurts; when there are injustices done to us, they are also done 
to God. Knowing we are all God’s children, do you really know a mother who would not 
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feel the pain and suffering of her own child? So why would God want to see his children 

suffering. God is not a sadist. First, I found faith is patience. Secondly it is the 

willingness to wait and pray without ceasing. Faith building is a process—nutrients for 

the soul. Daniel Migliore defines faith in his book, Faith Seeking Understanding as: 

Faith ventures into inquire daring to raise questions. He refers to Christian 
faith as trust in and obedience to the freely gracious God made known in 
Jesus Christ, the theology of that faith asking questions and seeking 
provisional answers to these questions. He further states, Christian faith is 
no sedative for world-weary souls, it is no satchel full of ready answers to 
the deepest questions of life. Faith is faith in God, and God and remains a 
mystery beyond human comprehension. Faith sings, confesses, rejoices, 
suffers and acts. , 74 

Migliore sees no less than God in the transforming, suffering and victorious love at work 
in Jesus ’ministry. 

I am drawn to Dr. Henry Mitchell’s outstanding sermon in The Living Pulpit 

called “Help for Unbelief: Preaching to Beget Faith.” He states: 

Faith cannot be given via stratagems of mental attack. Thus hard as it may 
be to face God, God is not an objective datum. Anyone who seeks an 
encounter with God must first believe by faith that God is, and is the 
rewarder of those who diligently seek God. 75 

Paul refers to seeing and how we see through a glass darkly—our vision is 
distorted and therefore our views are distorted about each other. Christian faith according 
to Migliore triggered some questions that aroused me. They are: how does faith impact 
transformation? Do I need to have all my answers before I can claim faith? What and 
when does one begin to apply their faith? 


74 Daniel Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: W.B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2004), 4. 

75 Henry H Mitchell, “Help for Unbelief: Preaching to Beget Faith,” Living Pulpit 1, no. 2 (1992): 

16-17. 
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Those waiting moments are nurturing moments with Mother/Father (God). James 
Cone defines faith from his perspective of growing-up in the Deep South; describing faith 
as an experience. He states: 

It was faith in Jesus’ cross that inspired 50,000 blacks in Montgomery 
(1955-56) to boycott city buses for 318 days, risking their lives in KKK 
territory, rather than ride in humiliation. This same faith sustained a Civil 
Rights movement for twelve years of intense activity with many suffering 
and dying in order that blacks today might experience a more just 
America.. .first observed this faith as a child in the lives of black women 
and men in Bearden, Arkansas. They affirmed their dignity as human 
beings against great odd as they held on to faith in Jesus; cross, the belief 
that this suffering and death was for their salvation. 76 

Rosa Parks is a representation of faith and hope. The glorious day she decided 
NOT to take a back seat on the bus was the day faith and hope came alive not only for 
Alabama, but also across the globe. Exercising her faith and hope because she was fed 
up has encouraged churches and nations of people to stand for justice and equality. 


76 James Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1997), xvii. 
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CHAPTER 10 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

A. Historical Research and Analysis 

What were some of the turning points in this setting that occurred that brought 
changes for women? What happen to create this turning point? 

The setting is Emmanuel Baptist Church, Winston-Salem, NC. The church was 
established in 1914 and it is proud to be 97 years old. The first 50 years were challenging. 
Several pastors were elected but only remained for short periods of time. A constant 
change of leadership affected the church's spiritual growth. 

In the early 1980’s, Emmanuel seeking to replace a recently deceased pastor, 
found a vibrant, educated young man with vision and a prophetic voice. He was selected 
and many changes have occurred in the church and community. This was not his first 
pastoral appointment. He was an inclusive young man who embraced women preachers 
allowing them to use their gifts. Several women and men were licensed and ordained. I 
am delighted to have found Emmanuel Baptist Church, where I have been welcomed by 
the congregation and encouraged to continue my ministerial training by the pastor. They 
welcomed the project and many attended the sessions. 

Leadership with respect for women as well as men is absolutely necessary in the 
church. The majority of the congregation consists of women who bring gifts to use in the 
body of Christ. 
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If women are denied the use of their gifts, many will leave and search for a church 
that allows those gifts to be used. If women are welcome to use their gifts, I believe this 
keeps a church stable, vibrant and excited about Jesus. Jesus used women in his ministry. 
The church under Jesus’ leadership developed a voice for social justice issues affecting 
the community and global issues. His leadership, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
has given a new awareness and has been conscious-raising for the congregation. This has 
inspired the members to become involved in the plight of the community, welcoming 
them into God’s family. I recall Jesus saying His ministry was concerned with the least of 
these, the broken-hearted, those in captivity, those with illness that they may be made 
whole. 

New leadership was instrumental in the growth and commitment to justice, the 
least of these has molded the congregation into ministry that addresses the needs of 
others. Through his teaching Emmanuel has become one of the most active Black 
churches in Winston-Salem and has drawn many professional people to become members 
enabling the church to provide opportunities to address educational and political issues. 
The church has traveled to foreign countries which exposed them to various religious 
beliefs. 

Without the changes that occurred in Emmanuel earlier, I hardly believe the 
project would have been successful without the changes made years earlier. Women 
would not have felt liberated to attend and express their voices. The present leadership at 
Emmanuel has grown to be more open-minded and less dominating than some other 
churches may be. Good spiritual leadership is necessity in growing the church today. 
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Teaching and having members exposed to other religious faiths, teaching and 
preaching stories of women which does not degrade them is important, even giving the 
nameless women in the Bible a name also helps women who are struggling with their 
self-identity. These changes brought liberation to the congregation and prepared the way 
for the church to growth spiritually. All of these changes were vitally essential to the 
growth, awareness and empowering of God’s people and is essential to the growth of any 
church. 

B. Biblical Research and Analysis 

Some theologians, educators, ethicists, scientists, and psychologists are using 
biblical narratives to brings new awareness of the power of story in the shaping the lives 
of God’s people. Human beings no longer live directly or nakedly in nature, but within a 
body of assumptions and beliefs. Those who have grown up within Western religious 
beliefs, the biblical stories are the master story—these stories have shaped the 
consciousness and awakened them when presented with the aim to empower those who 
have loss hope and continue to live in darkness. 

The Creation story found in the book of Genesis in the Old Testament and New 
Testament stories are often/or should be presented to empower congregations. It is hard 
to overestimate the power and presence of the biblical narratives in our minds and 
imaginations. 

Today, we may be much less familiar with the biblical story than earlier 
generations were although they remain essential in the development of the congregation. 
Stories have often been trivialized by its tellers, atomized by its teachers’ mania for little 
meanings, and largely ignored by a secular world skittish about religion. Some of the 
narratives are used as spiritual abuse through misinterpretations. 
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We also find the Bible uses only male pronouns for God. However, as God 
reveals himself in the Bible, God is neither male nor female, but in the fullness of His 
life, transcends gender. Feminist and womanist interpretations have aided in bringing 
more awareness of biblical women narratives. Reading and rereading these narrative 
from a female perspective, has brought enrichment to many women’s groups. There is an 
absence of Black women’s experiences needed to aide in the process. This a challenge to 
womanist writers and theologians especially black women to move toward writing more 
and doing more hermeneutical or critical methodological work to help recover and shed 
more light on these narratives and stories for African-American women and women 
globally. 

During my research I was brought to a new awareness of the number of Islamic 
sisters who are doing hermeneutical work in this area. Also African women are also 
doing exceptional work in this area. As we continue to read and reread many of the 
narratives and the Bible itself, we are brought to a new awareness of many areas of 
misinterpretations that often leaves me in awe. Some of these misinterpretations being 
used to deny women the use of their gifts and control both male and female are 
detrimental to the growth of women in our religious institutions. We are called to prepare 
the younger generation of girls and boys to read these stories from a different perspective 
to gain healing and transformation. We must help them to develop their voice, and not to 
become victims of spiritual abuse and lose their identity by the use of scriptural 
misinterpretations. 

C. Theological Research and Analysis 

How have our limited, ignorant, and misunderstood doctrines of our tradition 
acted as obstacles to our identity, the roles of women and our hopes for this project? One 
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of the main scriptures taught by the white and black preachers are “wives obey your 
husbands, slaves obey your masters.” 

The view of this scripture is obviously used to bring women under submission to 
the rule of men. This scripture also contains what I believe is spiritual abuse and lingers 
with many women today. The patriarchal presentation in the Bible reinforces the lack of 
hope for a positive identity for those women who accept the messages portrayed in the 
narratives literally. It has been and continues to be difficult to change the mindsets of 
those who believe they have no voice, and are submissive, maintaining a passive role 
which inhibits a positive self-identity. How can women begin to live in the biblical text 
and discover themselves in new and exciting ways? 

Amazingly, the first real challenge from women came in 1809 from Jarena Lee 
who at the age of twenty-four experienced a call to preach and approached Richard Allen, 
pastor of Bethel AME Church for a license to preach. Allen allowed women to lead 
prayer meetings. Allen used the AME Discipline to draw the line against female 
preaching and to issue the license requested. Jarena Lee was compelled by her call and 
preached without it. This was the fate of many women during the nineteenth century and 
throughout the history of the Black church that experienced the call to preach. Many 
women turned to teaching, social work, and some to Chaplaincy. 

Although chaplaincy requires ordination today, it is becoming a way of dealing 
with this call and getting ordained. Astoundingly, here we are in the twenty-first century, 
and women are still resorting to other vocations, such as chaplaincy, where patriarchy 
and hierarchical structures prevail to promote exclusiveness. 
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The oppressed woman must speak for herself and then a form of discovery takes 
place as she “coins” her own words and names her own reality. A new discovery will 
take place; she will begin to realize that she makes history. She will begin to learn that 
she is a teacher and a student who can change the world. Only black women must do the 
work as they struggle for survival. Black women must work for themselves and speak for 
themselves. There is a need for those who are voiceless to develop their voice. 

What impact does “love” have in our understanding of self-sacrifice? I’m 
reminded of the words so eloquently spoken by Noel Erskine regarding Black women 
and Black preacher: 

Among professional theologians and preachers as well as seminary and 
university students, few Black men seem to care about the pain Black 
sisters claim that are inflict on them with sexist behavior. If we expect to 
be taken seriously about our claim to love them, then we must let our love 
express itself in our capacity to hear their cry of pain and to experience 
with them their mental and physical suffering. 77 

We are free when we acknowledge we are free, to first love ourselves then we 
accept with love and dignity and love others, as ourselves. When we operate in radical 
faith, it is based upon the gift of God. We cannot walk around and wait for people to 
minister to us; it is okay to minister to ourselves. We must start trusting who we are. 

Many women do not trust the choice that God has made for us. We celebrate the choice 
of others but never the choice of ourselves. It is biblically required that we love others. 
Yes, Jesus said, Love ye one another as I have loved you. But again this scripture is 
sometimes used as spiritual abuse. For instance, if we don’t love one another our chances 
for entering heaven has been narrowed or even negated, often a means to force 


77 Noel Erskine, Black Theology and Pedagogy (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), 56. 
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congregants to give money. I often feel this type of scripture abuse aids in self-negation 
of oneself. 

D. Analysis of Spiritual Life and Practices 

What are ways of challenging or integrating practices, and traditions of spiritual 
life, worship, and ritual into this setting? A primary dilemma of integrating our spiritual 
life into our practical everyday life can be attributed to our views of ourselves in holistic 
ways. Most of us from a very early age have learned how to compartmentalize our lives 
for various reasons (the strongest being for emotional security), so our lives become 
fragmented. 

Then our matured spiritual lives tend to develop well after we learn how to 
resolve some of our fragmentations of ourselves. As we give more serious attention to 
our spiritual growth and development, we mostly focus on getting to know scriptures and 
the life of Jesus and other personalities in the Bible. Practical application of what we are 
learning in Sunday school and Bible Study can be treated purely as a course of study and 
we can apply principles learned to our everyday lives. It is challenging to begin to let the 
scriptures speak to the issues and problems in our daily lives, to provide answers that we 
often seek to find in the world. It is beneficial to have someone who can help us process 
scriptures and help women learn to think more critically in determining how to apply the 
scripture to our daily lives. 

Pastors, Worship leaders, Sunday School and Bible Study teachers with 
knowledge and a hermeneutic understanding of the scriptures are essential for assisting 
lay people with processing the daily application of the scripture to our lives. For this to 
happen there is need for clarity, definition, and discernment. Teaching Pastors and 
Worship leaders are vital in setting the tone for establishing an environment where lay 
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persons can make a practical application of the scriptures to their lives. Being able to 
discern what is traditional and what is practical is best left to those who are more 
competent in their Biblical knowledge. But beyond being competent in scripture, it is also 
important that those who preach and teach must have an understanding of the humanity 
of the people they preach and teach to, being able to relate to the human experience, is 
the rapport needed to create environment for spiritual learning and living. 

Each individual has the primary responsibility of showing themselves approved 
by studying the scriptures and seeking clarification and definition from more 
knowledgeable persons and developing our own spiritual discernment from personal 
experiences. However the more difficult task of our spiritual growth is the de- 
fragmentation of our selves, becoming whole people with our spirits being our guiding 
life force; this is the way God made us. The whole is greater than the sum total of its 
parts. 

How do we move from brokenness and exclusion to wholeness and 
transformation? The transformation to wholeness is a lifelong process and our spiritual 
growth is a catalyst for our continued evolving. For this evolving to begin one must 
recognize what impedes our moving towards a more holistic life. Usually in the mix of 
life there are pains of living and life we must confront. Left unattended, they become 
covered up by anger and frustration. We must recognize what the original pain or hurt 
was and come to some resolution of how we deal with it in the here and now. But just as 
God forgives us absolutely, we must do the same for ourselves and others who have 
caused us hurt and pain. Deciding to forgive frees space in our lives for our spirits to 
flourish and to see more clearly the plan God has for our lives. 
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One of the greatness examples of spiritual transformation in the Bible is the story 
of Jesus meeting the Samaritan woman at the well. What Jesus offered the woman was a 
drink of the “living water.” In other words, what Jesus was offering to this broken and 
downtrodden woman was renewal by way of a relationship with God through him. Jesus 
recognized this woman for who she was, nothing more, nothing less, but in all her 
brokenness, Jesus, through the eyes of God, saw her worthiness and wanted her to see the 
same in herself. We are empowered when we recognize our own worthiness. It empowers 
us to be our own change agents through the healing spirit of God. Empowerment to 
become positive thinkers and doers, have an understanding that often we cannot change 
the wrong, but we can always stand for what is right and the “living water spirit” can give 
us the courage to do so. Jesus said he came so we might have life more abundantly. 

Social/Political/Economie/Ethical Analysis and Research 
What is the number of people who have suffered from oppression, and its 
fragmentation? How has it impacted the lives of women more than men? First, let me 
define oppression which is not a new phenomenon. It is found in governments, religions 
systems, penal institutions; a biblical search of definition of oppression is traced by 
plotting one gender against the other where men are superior to women, the poor, and 
marginalized. 

Oppression is to unjustly persecute by the use of force or authority, 
discrimination, denial of human rights an individual or race of people. Any inhumane 
practice is oppression. An example is slavery in America, Apartheid in South Africa, and 
the treatment of women in many other countries who suffered from oppressive conditions 
of domination by males. The stories are numerous of women being raped during wars, 
exploited and used as prostitutes in countries we engage in war. Our motives have been to 
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gain access to resources that will give us economic gain. Capitalism, imperialism, racism, 
and genderism are all oppressive forces at work in our society today. When referring to 
the number of people suffering from oppression today we can estimate people all over the 
world are suffering some form of oppression. How do we move beyond this monstrous 
system that has existed numerous years? Martin Luther, in an effort to expose greed, 
posted 95 Theses on the door of the church against the abuse of indulgences. His actions 
sparked religious and political reforms in Germany and the Lutheran branch of 
Protestantism. This was a form of oppression on the poor by church folks. 

We recall Hitler and the oppression and killing of Jews—men, women and 
children. The capturing of slaves and importing them from African soil to America was 
aided by other Africans. The impact of this hideous act impacted the lives of women and 
men. Women were beaten and many were with child. Some chose to jump overboard 
rather than being raped by these barbarian slave masters. How many is too many? These 
dehumanizing acts left scars on the inside of many women and men. Men were not 
exempt for these barbaric acts. Women watched their husband killed and thrown 
overbroad and men watched women toss their children into the ocean rather see them in 
slavery. 

These incidents were carried out for economic, social and political gain. The 
nature and structure of racism, classism, and sexism were all based on the indifferences 
of a race class of people. Africans were not educated or allowed to seek education for 
fear they would run away. African slaves were treated as animals; no decent housing; 
long hours of working for the masters; and their children were sold into slavery as soon 
they could pick cotton or work at the “big house”—the master’s mansion. Women were 
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raped to produce children which increased the number of slaves owned by the master and 
his status and wealth. Everyone was treated as property of the master which was another 
dehumanizing factor. 
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CHAPTER 11 
PROJECT EVALUATION 


The project was launched on March 12, 2011, a flyer announcing the launching 
and an e-mail to women within the Winston-Salem area (Appendix A). Flyers were 
posted at Emmanuel Church, and announcements were made during worship the week 
prior to opening. The Secretary of the Minister's Conference assisted in e-mailing 
announcements to various churches. Flyers were also provided to hand out at the 
Minister Conference. The attendance was great. Women from various churches attended 
and seven churches were represented. Our attendance included both laywomen and 
clergy women. The project was explained and a survey was given to be completed. The 
survey allowed the women to give their view of what a Women’s Ministry should 
include. They were not required to sign survey. Our attendance was 20 women of 
various religious faiths. 

Our goal was to schedule one goal each month. Our first goal was to present 
Storytelling and allow each woman to tell her personal story. We were unable to get a 
professional Storyteller for our session as most had already booked for festivals during 
spring and summer. To assure the women a safe space, each would be required to sign a 
Confidentiality Statement. (Appendix B). The feedback was excellent; 100 percent of all 
the women turned in the Survey. (Survey on Women’s Ministry Appendix C) 
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Goal I: Storytelling I. 


Storytelling was an excellent opening session. Twenty women attended this 
session. Each woman was given 10 minutes to tell their stories. All the women received 
guidelines for Storytelling. 100% of the women completed the evaluation of Session I 
(Appendix D: Evaluation Storytelling Part I) with a positive rating and were anxious to 
attend Part II. (Appendix E: Evaluation on Part II Storytelling). The evaluation form was 
used for Part II as well as Part I. We ran out to time for every woman at this session to 
tell their story. We allotted time for questions to each woman presenting. The sessions 
were extremely helpful to the women. They were able to share with each other, how they 
felt at the end and they had waited to tell their story. Some women were brought to tears 
in the midst of telling their story. Other women could not hold back and shared in their 
pain and hurt of each other’s story. It was a great day to see women embracing one 
another with support through the session. Each session was two hours and time was 
promptly kept. Those women who came late and were not able to share their story, 
suggested a Part II. 

Session II: Storytelling Part II 

This session was well attended and women were even more excited. Some 
brought friends. The sharing of storytelling was really an effective goal. This goal was 
achieved. Both sessions were rated as excellent. All of the women answered yes to all 
the questions on the Storytelling Part I evaluation sheet. The same evaluation sheet was 
used for Part II as for Part I. Every woman at each session told a life experience story and 
talked about how it had affected them; how they handled or resolved the problem and 
what was the final outcome. 
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During the implementation of the project, I found women were more willing to 
share their stories in a safe space. Our Confidential Form helped to create the safe space. 

I believe it allowed them to share the truth, allowing their feelings to show. Some women 
held back on their feelings, not wanting to show emotions. Some felt there would be 
rejections. When other women told their stories even with tears streaming down it opened 
the door for other women to feel more comfortable about sharing their stories. 

Storytelling was a marvelous method that allowed the women to open up using their 
voice. 

Goal II Mentoring Women. 

The attendance was good and some women thought this was a great idea. We 
discussed how we would get clergy women involved to become mentors. Those present 
indicated they did have time in their schedule, and that the amount of time required to 
spend with another woman would be inconvenient, since most of the clergywomen also 
worked full time jobs outside of their ministry. It was suggested that the Mentor and 
Mentee arrange a time schedule between the two of them. We look forward to working 
on this Goal again, as some of the women, especially those in the preaching ministry, 
indicated they needed someone to Mentor them. 

Goal III: Bible Study of Biblical Narratives 
Women Part I (Named and Unnamed). 

This goal was achieved as more than 15 women attended this session. It was 
suggested that women select and read the biblical narrative of a woman prior to coming 
to session, and to be prepared to discuss the narrative with the other women. It was a 
conscious-raising session. The discussions were vigorous and challenging. On the 
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evaluation, one woman wrote that this session encouraged her to move forward in her 
new life. She also stated the session inspired her to think of more ways that we are not 
alone on this journey. 100% of the women completed the evaluation form. Part II was 
also a well-attended session. 100% of these women completed the evaluation form with 
great comments. 

The information gathered from these surveys was designed to help women frame 
a Woman’s Ministry that offers more than a once-a-year retreat or conference and 
Women’s Day celebration, which I found has been the norm of Women’s Ministry from 
North to South and East to West. We do an injustice when we fail to bring awareness and 
conscious-raising on issues directly affecting women. This survey will give some insight 
into what women are looking for in a Women’s Ministry. 

This is the first question asked on this survey. What do you suggest a Ministry for 
Women should include? The response from the women was interesting and informative: 
100% of the women in attendance stated that women should be allowed to preach and 
become pastors of churches. 

Only 20% were knowledgeable or informed of women’s movements and various 
theologies that speak to women’s issues, including global issues. 80% indicated they did 
not know and would like to know more about global movements and what they entailed. 
90% of the women stated they had read and enjoyed biblical narratives about women. 

80% of the women stated that their church was involved in social issues, social 
justice issues, and other issues that affect women and their community. These discussions 
were through Bible Studies and Missionary meetings. 
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80% of the women did not have a negative opinion on religious diversity. This 
indicates that women agree the Bible does speak out against injustices to humanity. 

80% of the women completed the evaluation. All the women felt Storytelling was 
the greatest session and commented on the creation of a safe space to tell their stories. Safe 
Space was created by having all the attendees sign a confidentiality form to protect the 
rights of privacy for women who volunteered to tell their story. The enthusiasm of the 
women was high and as I stated earlier a Part II Storytelling was done. Part II was equally 
highly recommended and many of the women wanted to continue the storytelling sessions. 

Part III. I suggest storytelling should be included in every Woman Ministry in 
our churches. This includes those women who create a relationship with women on their 
jobs in their communities. Women are seeking healing, transformation and wholeness in a 
safe space where they feel comfortable in sharing with other women, who are Christian 
orientated. 

These sessions were a great place to begin to introduce the women to other 
religious faiths of which they were unfamiliar. We had the privilege to have a woman 
from the Jewish faith who attended most of sessions. She agreed to share some of her 
beliefs and explained how Christianity came from Judaism. One Muslim sister explained 
Islam and its beliefs and traditions to the women. These discussions were open for the 
sisters to ask questions which would help them better understand diverse religions and 
which things Christians have in common. All of the women attending the sessions had 
some connection with a religious institution. Most of churches they attended had a 
women’s group. The information gathered from these surveys and evaluations of each 
goal brought more awareness to me of the need for a viable Women’s Ministry in every 
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church and one that will meet with a combined group from every church. This idea of 
ministry is needed to bring healing, wholeness and transformation to women. I often call 
it Kitchen Table Healing. I found women need to be more connected and open for 
discussions of issues that affect directly and indirectly. 
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CHAPTER 12 

MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 

The members of the Site Team dedicated time and energy in the process of 
Assessment of Candidate Competency. I am extremely thankful for their commitment, 
and honesty in the assessment process. The Site Members involved were Deacon Mildred 
Peppers (Emmanuel Baptist Church, a recently ordained female deacon); Rev. Frances 
Williams (newly ordained female preacher, Mt. Zion BC.), and retired educator from the 
Washington, DC, public school systems; Rev. Delores McCullough, (ordained form First 
Baptist Church and a Clinical Chaplain with the NC Department of Corrections); Bilqis 
Quddus (a Christian woman who converted to Islam and attends the local Community 
Mosque); and Joyce M. Vaughan (member of Emmanuel Baptist Church, The Board of 
Christian Education, A Human Services employee). All members of the Site Team are 
residents of Winston-Salem, NC. A summary of the Site Team’s analysis of Rev. Willa 
Reid’s ministerial competencies follows. 

The Assessments: 

Theologian- All members of the Site Team believed Rev. Reid was 
knowledgeable about her faith traditions and capable of interpreting them accurately in a 
wider multi-faith context, and able to encourage others within the tradition to grow in 
faith and understanding. 

She is capable of demonstrating an appreciation of the “other” in particular and is 
grounded in her own faith tradition. She is capable of hearing and responding to the value 
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of faith traditions of others and is able to encourage others to grow in the knowledge of 
others and their faith traditions. She is able to engage in dialogue with those other faith 
traditions with respect and dignity for others. 

Candidate: I am humbled by learning of others faith traditions and always look 
for commonalities between them. Yet, there is room for more knowledge about my own 
faith tradition as well as the need to become knowledgeable of the growing number of 
religious traditions growing in our communities and the world. 

Preacher: Rev. Reid continues to use appropriate language, with sensitivity to the 
texts and identities of others, and demonstrates effectiveness in communicating her ideas. 
As an interpreter of sacred text, she presents researched, organized, well-prepared 
sermons, and similar forms of proclamation. This ability has been demonstrated through 
conference presentations; her presentations have been relevant and challenging to the 
listener’s life and spiritual development. 

Candidate: I have not arrived but will continue to strive to become even more 
knowledgeable of the word of God to share with God’s people. 

Worship Leader: Rev. Reid is sensitive to multi-faith realities and continues to 
present the sacraments or ordinances as a living sign of the presence of the Holy, with 
meaningful confession, prayer and praise as appropriate in her worship setting. 

Candidate will continue to seek ways to present the sacraments/ordinances as sacred; 
encouraging others to imagine this sacred moment as in the presence very presence of 
God. 

Change Agent: Rev. Reid forth-tells the truth in such a way as to communicate 
the divine or transcendent passion for love and justice. She speaks the truth of love, 
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communicates an awareness of social justice, and sensitizes others to spiritual and ethical 
implications of various structures and practices in the church. 

Womanist: I will continue to raise issues of injustices to women, children, both 
locally and globally. I will continue to develop strategies to facilitate transformation in 
sensitizing others to ecumenical spiritual and ethical practices. 

Multi-faith Leader: Rev. Reid displays knowledge of the various faiths, and 
shares this knowledge with other congregants when needed. She is sensitive to those of 
other faiths and show respect for their beliefs. Knowledge empowers us to work together 
as God’s creation with dignity and respect. 

Multi-faith Religious Educator: Rev. Reid challenges the hearer to discover new 
resources on multi-faiths and encourage others to give respect to those who faith 
traditions may vary from our own. 

Candidate: I want to enable others to dialogue with those of different faiths 
without hegemonic views and believe this will come from having prior knowledge of 
other faiths. I will continue to research information regarding multi-faith and develop 
those I meet for dialogue to better understand our existence and purpose. 

Multi-faith Counselor: Rev. Reid shows concern for the work of healing, 
sustaining, guiding, and reconciling. Performing these tasks allows her the privilege of 
walking with others on their inner journey toward wholeness. 

Candidate- seeks to continue to be open, genuine, free, and self-accepting and 
growing, so that she can foster these qualities in others. She will continue to seek 
resources, remain prayerful as she guides others in their journey toward wholeness. 
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Spiritual Leader: Rev. Reid shows the ability to communicate effectively to 
others spiritual presence and power. She is definitely grounded in spiritual disciplines, 
and regularly exercises spiritual practices. 

Candidate: will continue to seek to be grounded in spiritual disciplines and to 
communicate effectively to others spiritual presence and power. 

Witness: Rev. Reid often extends the message of faith beyond the immediate 
boundaries of her immediate religious community. She truly looks for ways to carry the 
good news not just to those who are insiders in a particular faith tradition. The ability to 
witness across faith barriers lifts the countenance of all involved. Her witness uplifts, 
penetrates barriers and inspires others. 

Candidate: It is with great joy to reach out to others beyond the walls of my own 
religious community and bear witness in word and deed. She seeks resources which 
makes her witness more effective with the power of the Spirit and everyone she 
encounters. 

Administrator/Organizer: Rev. Reid’s ability to initiate and carry out projects is 
excellent. There is evidence of thoughtful and organized planning, realistic troubling, and 
inclusiveness. 

Candidate: I will continue to be inclusive, and work on weak areas. I will carry 
out the work I have been called to and will always seeks ways through prayer to 
effectively present projects that will bring empowerment to women, and transformation 
to those suffering from brokenness, both female and male. 

Competencies Chosen for Development 

I) As Theologian-1 will engage in a study of relevant literature which I believe will 
build a solid foundation for preaching and teaching. 
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A) Strategies: 

1) I will seek to read more on multi-faiths to enhance my knowledge and help 
provide an atmosphere others to participate in the worship experience. 

2) I will create workshops to discuss the various theologies that deal with 
women’s issues. 

3) I will share through teaching others of the various faith traditions, raising 
women’s awareness of others beliefs and worship rituals. 

B) Evaluation: 

1) Those who attend these sessions will also give feedback on the success. 

2) Prepare a Retreat for women to come together from all faith traditions on a 
dialogue session on transformation and healing. 

II) As Worship Leader To develop and conduct appropriate rituals and liturgies with 
input from the congregation that embraces a multi-faith make-up of the congregation 
and community. 

A) Strategies: 

1) Using innovative ideas to design a worship service which embraces all people 
and also spiritual uplifting to those attending 

2) To encourage those attending from other faiths to participate or 

3) Share any commonalities found in worship service with their own. 

B) Evaluation: I will request a written evaluation from the congregation on their 

findings in this worship experience. 
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CONCLUSION 
THE “JOURNEY” 

This journey has brought awareness and transformation for me. Of course, one 
may ask, why is she calling the conclusion a journey? A journey can be seen from 
different perspectives. Such as, a journey is/can be a learning experience, a relaxing and 
refreshing adventure. Most people who travel plan a trip, day of departure, return day, 
what places do I want to see? How long will the journey take or travel time? Should I 
drive, fly or take the train or bus? This journey only required trips to book stores, 
browsing for more writers’ work. This venture of searching for books was quite 
interesting. Many filled me with new perspectives on the struggle of my sisters globally 
and how they collectively worked together on the issues that confronted them. Learning 
more about their faith and culture was interesting and allowed me to compare their faith 
with my faith without being critical. 

As I read and reflected on the denial of the use of their gifts, especially in 
religious institutions, and the inhumane treatment of women globally, the journey became 
vitally important to my research. I focused on what I could learn from their stories. Many 
of the stories I had heard from women whom I met on this side of the world expressed 
similar experiences. What was a consciousness-raising point? What writer did you feel 
understood your pain? I asked myself what have you learned, what brought new 
awareness, what was conscious- raising? Several questions surfaced during the reading, 
research and implementation of the project. 
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Now that I have completed this thesis, where do I go from here? What were the 
things that need further addressing? How do I bring change into the lives of the women 
that participated in the project? What were the most important issues for them? There 
were times when I felt their pain and rejection, so incidents actually brought tears to my 
eyes. It seemed easy to connect to their stories because I was a descendant of African- 
American slavery. 

Personally, I envision a Women’s Ministry within our religious institutions that 
encourages dialogue with women of other faith traditions. This allows women to connect 
through sharing their experiences as part of a healing and transformative process. I 
visualize a women’s ministry which addresses women’s issues—such as abuse and 
violence, depression, self-identity, and self-esteem, HIV/AIDS, health disparities— 
especially among black women and other minority groups of women. This ministry also 
would provide bible studies from a woman’s perspective. Events should include 
activities that relieve stress and build Christian relationships—not just buddy, girlfriend 
relationships that alienate other women. Conferences and retreats should be planned that 
help enrich women’s lives. Senior professional women and women of faith should be 
encouraged to become mentors to younger women within and outside the church, 
teaching and encouraging them. 

An effective women’s ministry is not a stand-alone program in the local church; it 
is a part of the worship service. It becomes vitally important how male and female 
preachers phrase their sermons. Worshipers come, seeking words that heal rather than 
berate in negative terms. Because of the diversity of women, a ministry to women must 
be diverse in content, the options of activities offered, the time of day conducted, and the 
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day of the week held. It must include professional women and full-time homemakers. It 
must include activities for seniors and their needs. It should offer large-group Bible Study 
and worship one morning per week to members them together for fellowship and 
discipleship. For employed women this can be offered in the evenings. This can allow 
them to refocus after a stressful day at the office, classroom or factory. 

The benefits of this ministry would be to help women grow in their relationship 
with the Lord. The Church grows numerically and spiritually, new members find their 
niche, meaningful relationships are formed. Women can be encouraged to discover, 
develop, and use their spiritual gifts, women reach-out, woman-to-woman understanding 
and lay counseling. As women draw nearer to the Lord, entire families are affected. As 
women grow in their relationship with the Lord, they discover their God-given gifts for 
ministry, determine needs in their communities, and match those needs with their gifts of 
service and lead women to accept Christ as Lord, become women of deep prayer, become 
women who study the Bible and base their lives on the Word of God. Women can enrich 
the lives of other women through Christ. 

This journey for me is the driving force for a viable Christian Women’s Ministry. 
We cannot stand as a single force but collectively we can make a difference and develop 
our personal growth and the growth of other women. It has been a rewarding journey. 
I’ve grown in my own understanding of the impact of oppression, the effects of 
misinterpretation of biblical text and our relationship in religious institutions with men 
who really believe they are the only ones called leadership in the church. 

The enjoyable part of the journey was reading how women globally respond to 
their oppression. You can find stories filled with courage to bring change in the lives of 
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their sisters who have not yet developed their voices. As I stated in the Challenge 
Statement, unless women are allowed to exercise their gifts the church will suffer a loss 
of valuable gifts the Holy Spirit had sent to empower the Church. 

The setting is Emmanuel Baptist Church, Winston-Salem, NC. In this setting the 
church was established in 1914, it is proud to be 97years established. The first 50 years 
were challenging. Several pastors were elected but only remained for short periods of 
time. A constant change of leadership will affect the church’s spiritual growth and ability 
to reach in their ministries. 

In the early 1980’s Emmanuel, seeking to replace a recently deceased pastor, 
found a vibrant, educated young man with vision and a prophetic voice. He was selected 
and many changes have occurred in the church and community. This was not his first 
pastoral appointment. He was an inclusive young man who embraced women preachers 
allowing them to use their gifts. 

Several women and men were licensed and ordained. . I am delighted to have 
found Emmanuel Baptist Church, where I have been welcomed by the congregation and 
encouraged to continue my ministerial training. They welcomed the project and many 
attended the sessions. 

Leadership with respect for women as well as men is absolutely necessary in the 
church. The majority of the congregation consists of women who have been given gifts to 
use in the body of Christ. Emmanuel Baptist church embraces women and their gifts as 
well as men. 

Again while on this journey I see the importance of women not being denied the 
use of their gifts, many affecting the community and global issues. His leadership under 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit brings new awareness and conscious-raising to the 
congregation. This has inspired the members to become involved in the plight of the 
community, welcoming them into God’s family. 

New leadership was instrumental to the growth and commitment to justice; the 
least of these has molded the congregation into ministry that addresses the needs of others. 
Through his teaching Emmanuel has become one of the most active Black churches in 
Winston-Salem and has drawn many professional people to become members enabling the 
church to provide opportunities to address issues of education and political issues. The 
church has traveled to foreign countries which exposed them to various religious beliefs. 

Without these changes that occurred in Emmanuel earlier, I hardly believe the 
project would have been successful. Women would not have felt liberated to attend and 
express their voices. The present leadership at Emmanuel has grown to be more open- 
minded and less dominating as some other churches may be. Good leadership is 
necessary in the growing church today. They have embraced, and have had members 
exposed to other religious faiths. Teaching and preaching stories of women which do not 
degrade them is important, even giving the nameless women in the Bible a name also 
helps women who are struggling with their self-identity. These changes brought 
liberation to the congregation and prepared the way for the church to growth spiritually. 
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APPENDIX A: FLYER 


WOMEN YEARNING HEALING, WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION IN 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 



WOMEN’S MINISTRY FOR WOMEN BY WOMEN 

MARCH 12, 2011- 10AM- 12 PM 
EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 1075SHAUMAR DR. 

REV. DR. JOHN MENDEZ, PASTOR, REV WlLLA REID, WOMEN MINISTRY 


Have you been yearning to tell your story? Have you been struggling looking for change? 
Your input is important. Join us for an empowering discussion. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: CONTACT INFO: TARHEELWILLA@AOL.COM 
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APPENDIX B: STORYTELING I 


WOMEN YEARNING HEALING, WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION 

IN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

PRESENTS: STORYTELLING: PART I 


IT’S HISTORY, IMPORTANCE AND HOW IT IMPACTS OUR 
SELF-IDENTIY, SELF-WORTH, HEALING AND WHOLENESS 

JOIN US ON APRIL 30, 2011,10 AM 


AT 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, PASTOR REV. DR. JOHN MENDEZ 
WE HAVE CREATED A SAFE SPACE TO TELL YOUR STORY 


I DID HEAR YOU SAY YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING TO 

TELL YOUR STORY? 

SEE YOU ON APRIL 30,10 AM SHARP: YOU DO NOT WANT 
TO MISS TELLING YOUR STORY, DO YOU? 

FOR FURTHER INFO: CONTACT: REV. REID, WOMEN’S MINS TRY 

at 336-782-3710 
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APPENDIX C: STORYTELLING II 


WOMEN YEARNING WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION IN 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

PRESENTS 

STORYTELLING PART II 


IT’S HISTORY, IMPORTANCE AND HOW IT IMPACTS OUR SELF-IDENTIY, 
SELF-WORTH, HEALING AND WHOLENESS 


JOIN US ON MAY 14, 2011,10 AM 

AT 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, PASTOR REV. DR. JOHN MENDEZ 
WE HAVE CREATED A SAFE SPACE TO TELL YOUR STORY 

"YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING TO TELL YOUR STORY?" 

THE TIME IS NOW 

SEE YOU ON MAY 14 AT 10 AM SHARP. DO NOT MISS TELLING YOUR STORY 
FOR FURTHER INFO: CONTACT: REV. REID, WOMEN'S MINSTRY AT 336-782-3710 
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APPENDIX D: CONFIDENTIALITY FORM 


WOMEN YEARNING HEALING, WHOLENESS, AND TRANSFORMATION IN 

RELIGIOUS INSTITIUTIONS 

CONFIDENTIALITY FORM 

A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT PREPARED BY Willa Cummings-Reid 

CONFIDENTIALITY FORM: 

All Site Team Members and Project participants must complete and sign this form. 

I__ commit to the confidentiality of all 

information discussed during the project session and other personal information 
presented at sessions by women who are participants in this program. I promise to 
gain permission with a written statement from the participant to discuss their 
personal information with anyone except those on the Site Team members, Project 
Director, and Advisor. 

Date:_ 

Project Director: Rev. Willa Cummings-Reid Project Advisor: Rev. Dr. Linda Beal 
This form must be signed and date before entering session Thank You. (Created 
solely for this project (by WCR) 
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APPENDIX E: SURVEY 


WOMEN YEARNING HEALING, WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION IN 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

SURVEY 

PLEASE COMEPLETE BEFORE LEAVING AND RETURN. 

Feel free to add to the survey what you feel are important issues not mentioned in 
survey, use back if necessary. All information is confidential. Please do not sign 
your name on the survey. 

• What you would want included in a Women Ministry? 

• What issues are you passionate about, and feel should be priority for 
change? 

• Are you familiar with Human Trafficking? 

• Are you knowledgeable about the various women movements, globally? 

• What is your opinion on religious diversity? 

• How does your church respond to social issues, affecting women, 
children, elderly, and community? 

• When you read the Bible, do you read women narratives? Do you feel 
drawn to read them and seek revelation from them? 

• How do you feel about women preachers should they or should they not 
preach or pastor? 

• Have you considered having a woman to mentor you? 

• Do you believe the Bible speaks to injustices against all of humanity? 


THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING OUR SURVEY. IF YOU FEEL PASSIONATE 
ABOUT ANY OF THESE ISSUES, PLEASE SIGN OUR REGISTER TO WORK TO 
BRING ABOUT CHANGE IN OUR LIVES AND COMMUNITIES 
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APPENDIX F: STORYTELLING GUIDELINES 


WOMEN YEARNING WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATIO 
IN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

GUIDELINES FOR STORYTELLING 

FIRST AND FOREMOST, THE STORY MUST BE YOUR OWN PERSONAL 
STORY, YOUR PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. YOU DO NOT HAVE TO GIVE REAL 
NAMES OF PEOPLE IN YOUR STORY. WE ASK THAT YOU TELL AS MUCH 
ABOUT YOUR STORY AS YOU CAN IN A LIMITED TIME GIVING OTHER 
WOMEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO TELL THEIR STORY. PLEASE TELL IT FROM 
YOUR PRESPECTIVE. WE CANNOT TELL IT ALL IN ONE SETTING BUT THERE 
IS USUALLY AN EXPERIENCE THAT HAS HELP OR NOT HELP YOU. 

It is imperative that we respect each other when another sister is telling HER story. 

You are not allowed to interrupt the person to ask questions while she is telling her story. 

We are to LISTEN INTENSELY without preconceived views or ideas. Listening 
is the key to enabling a woman to tell who she sees herself to be and not who others tell 
her she is. When we listen to other women stories, it enables us to hear the diversity 
among women. We can also hear commonalities in our stories. We are NOT here to 
judge one another but to encourage one another and pray for healing. 

At the end of the presentation, time will be given for questions. Examples of questions: 
How did that make you feel? How did you resolve or handle the problem if there was a 
problem? Can you share with us if you feel you gained spiritual awareness? How do you 
think the experience affected your self-esteem, self-worth as a person? Be cautious about 
personal info not mentioned in the storyteller experience. 
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APPENDIX G: EVALUATION FORM 


WOMEN YEARNING WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION IN 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

EVALUATION FORM 
GOAL I STORYTELLING 

Please answer all the questions below, to help us determine if the session 
was valuable. You have the option to sign this survey or not sign it. We do 
ask that you complete the survey, we value your opinion. 

1. Did session on storytelling raise some awareness that enabled you to 
fully share your story? 

2. Was the storyteller helpful in your formulation of your story? 

3. How did you feel after sharing your story? Was this the first time you 
ever participated in storytelling with other sisters you may have just 
met? 

4. Did you feel more confident about your self-identity and self-worth at 
the end of session? 

5. Did you find some of the other women’s stories, had commonalities 
with yours. 

6. Would you participate in another storytelling session? 

7. Do you now feel how storytelling can bring healing and 
transformation in our lives? 

Thank you for participating and we look forward to your further 
participation in this program. Please offer us suggestions to make it useful 
for all women. 
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APPENDIX H 


WOMEN YEARNING WHOLENESS AND TRANSFORMATION 
IN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


This workshop is being used to help women look into Spiritual Disciplines as a 
way to look at our oppressive and repressive situations as a way to lead us to the answers. 

Workshop 3/11/11 
Women whose steps are ordered by 

God 

DANCING WITH GOD USING SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 

As I stated in the introduction to this session, the Spiritual Disciplines which I will 
call steps to the dance in one way are they being used to certitude God’s plan. 
However they are scripturally based and practical guidelines to divine guidance 
that can be implement by any sincere believer and will empower us as believers. 
Disciplines are for the purpose of realizing greater good. In and of themselves 
they have no value except they have value only as a means of setting us before 
God so that he can give us the liberation we seek. Liberation is the end; the 
disciplines are merely the means to reach the end. They are not the answer to 
our oppressive, repressive situations but they lead us to the answer. Although 
disciplines aid in our spiritual growth, disciplines have limitations and we must 
understand those limitations, so we can avoid bondage. 

Let’s dance with God as choreographer. 

Step I Step forward to Submission/Surrender 

Submission is the synonym of surrender, the yielding ourselves to another’s 
direction. The touchstone of the biblical understanding of submission is found in 
Jesus astonishing statement in Mark 8:34. He called the crowd with his disciples 
and said to them, “If any want to become my followers, let them deny themselves 
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and take up their cross and follow me.” We feel more comfortable with words like 
self-fulfillment and self-actualization than with the thought of “self-denial.” 
Surrendering is totally giving over our lives to God as vessels and listening to his 
voice through His word that we can step forward with assurance and confidence. 

Self-denial does not mean the loss of our identity and is not the same as self¬ 
contempt. Thomas a Kempis states, “To have no opinion of ourselves and to 
think always well and highly of others, is great wisdom and perfection.” Self- 
fulfillment comes through self-denial. Power is discovered in submission. Self- 
actualization is the freedom that corresponds with submission is the ability to lay 
down the terrible burden of always needing to get our own way. 

Only submission can free us sufficiently to enable us to distinguish between 
genuine issues and stubborn self-will. 

Step II: Turn Step make a full circle to: Relinquish 

To relinquish is to acknowledge and let go of those things that hinder us from 
becoming what God wants us to be. Relinquishing (emptying) ourselves of the 
insensitiveness to others, emptying ourselves of pride, selfishness our grief and 
misery. Confronting our inadequacies and weaknesses will be difficult. 

To relinquish requires us to acknowledge our weaknesses and inadequacies and 
the ability to change them ourselves. This allows God the Holy Spirit to 

Step III. Prayer & Meditation: Standstill (no movement) 

Prayer launches us onto the frontier of the spiritual life. It is here we pray for God 
to expose and tear down our high places. 

It is the most central of all the spiritual disciplines because it ushers us into 
perpetual communion with the Father. While meditation introduces us to the 
inner life, fasting is an accompanying means; study transforms our minds but it is 
prayer that brings us into the deepest and highest work of the human spirit. 

Real prayer is life creating and life changing. Prayer secret, fervent, believing 
prayer lies at the root of all personal godliness. To pray is to change. Prayer is 
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the central avenue God uses to transform us, if we are unwilling to change, we 
will abandon prayer. 

Prayer does not require us to always do the talking; the greatest is when we 
come with listening ears in silence before God. God desires our fellowship. 
Listening for the voice of God through meditation and prayer, and remembering 
that God created (fashioned) us in his image and likeness is fellowshipping with 
God. He called us by name and declares ownership of us. 

Meditation, when I speak of meditation I am not referring to Eastern or secular 
counterparts. Christian meditation is not yoga, or some hidden mysteries, or 
secret mantras, or metal gymnastics, it is simply those precious moments when 
we seek to be alone and block out everything else around us to be with God. It 
could be walking alone in a park, or just sitting still in a quiet place, even in the 
bathroom where there are no distractions. Sometimes meditating on a scripture 
will bring us into this calming moment. We cannot hear God with our busy minds 
and scattered thoughts. Jesus left His disciples withdrew from a busy ministry to 
a quiet place to be with His Father. Isaac went out into the field in the evening to 
meditate with God. God orders our steps when we have taken time to fellowship 
with Him and viewed prayer as the business of our lives. 

STEP IV. Turn to the Right Step: Faith 

“FAITH IS SAYING YES TO GOD WITHOUT KNOWING ALL IT 
INVOLVES.” 

Faith is not defining beliefs or what we believe or holding on to certain set of 
beliefs or believing in a set of standards to be true. Faith is a way of life. Faith is 
a category of relationship, it presupposes relationship with God. God has 
become present to one in such a way that one “has faith in God and trust God.” 
When we trust we go beyond what we know about her or him. Trust involves 
decision and risk. The decision is not just once and for all; but it is to be renewed 
regularly, if it is to be authentic. If faith is understood as a process of trust which 
develops in the context of ongoing relationship with God, doubt makes a great 
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deal of sense as authentic aspect of the life of faith. Most of the book of Job is 
about Job’s struggle with God; he doubts God and feels he has been betrayed. 
Jesus cries from the cross, “My God, why have thou forsaken me.” Faith is the 
way of the heart and not just the way of the head. Loving God means paying 
attention to God and what God loves. If we practice the way of faith, through 
Christian living, then we can use faith to know that God will not abandon us in our 
storms of life. 

STEP V: Turn left step to Obedience and Listening 

There are times when we feel we are standstill and not moving forward. This 
does not mean we are not moving of course not physical but mentally moving in 
attitude and spiritual growth. We wait for further instructions, to reflect, to renew 
our spiritual lives. We are listening for the voice of God to direct our next step. 
This requires us to be attentive to hear God. Obedience is not us setting the 
rules but God instructing us what he wants us to do, where to go. Remember, 
Mary, She said to the angel, “Here I am, I am the Lord’s servant; as you have 
spoken, so be it. (Luke 1:18, NEB)” God directs our steps at his pace and our 
spiritual growth. 

STEP VI: Step back to Study and Commitment 

This discipline becomes the vehicle to bring us to think about the changes 
needed in our lives. Study helps us break the chains of bondage of fears and 
anxieties. We may wonder why things remain the same in our lives; it is because 
we have not taken up one of the central ways God uses to change us: STUDY. 
STUDY HIS WORD. NOT JUST SUNDAY BUT DAILY SPEND TIME IN THE 
WORD. 

God's Word is healing and nourishment for the soul. Jesus made it unmistakably 
clear that the knowledge of truth will set us free (John 8:32) and without the 
knowledge of truth we will not be free. Commitment can be a difficult step, since 
it is humanly, we don’t want to step back or even sometimes look back. This step 
can be a moment to reflect on our fears, doubts and anxieties. The Psalmist 
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appeals to us to, “Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass Psalms 37:5.” 

I truly pray you will apply some and hopefully all of these spiritual disciplines to 
you daily life. I have found a life without disciplines seems to wonder without 
some directions. They also become valuable in our personal development in 
ministering to others. 
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APPENDIX I: EVALUATION BIBLICAL NARRATIVE 


EVALUATION OF BIBLICAL NARRATIVES OF WOMEN PART 1 July 9, 2011 


Please complete this evaluation at the end of session and turn end to one of the site 

team members. Please be honest with your feelings about the narratives. It you need 

additional writing space please us the back of survey. Thank you. 

1) WHAT HELPED YOU MOST IN THIS SESSION? 

2) WERE THERE MOMENTS WHEN YOU IDENTIFIED WITH THE WOMEN IN 
THE NARRATIVE? 

3) DID YOU IDENTIFY WITH WOMEN’S ROLES IN THE NARRATIVES AS BEING 
DEFINED BY MEN 

4) DO YOU THINK WOMEN’S ROLES CHANGED SINCE BIBLICAL TIMES FOR 
THE BETTER OR STILL REMAINS THE SAME WITH MINOR IMPROVEMENTS? 

5) WERE THERE MOMENTS WHEN YOU IDENTIFIED WITH THE WOMEN IN THE 
NARRATIVE? 

6) WHERE YOU ABLE TO IDENTIFY OPPRESSION, ABUSE AND VIOLENCE IN 
THE NARRATIVE? 

7) HOW DO THINK THESE WOMEN’S NARRATIVES IMPACTS OUR LIVES AS 
WOMEN OF TODAY? 

8) WHAT ROLE DID MEN PLAY IN THESE NARRATIVES? 

9) DO YOU READ NARRATIVES OF WOMEN OFTEN FROM VARIOUS BIBLE 
TRANSLATIONS? 

10) DO YOU READ WOMEN AUTHORS/THEOLOGIANS INTREPRETATIONS OF 
THESE NARRATIVES? 

11) DID YOU FIND SPIRITUAL AND TRANSFORMATION IN THE 
NARRATIVES? 

12) DID YOU FEEL SADDEN BY SOME OF THE NARRATIVES AND THE 
TREATMENT OF WOMEN? EXPLAIN 
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APPENDIX J 

CLOSING CELEBRATION 


ALL WOMEN WELCOME TO ATTEND 

OCTOBER 29,2011 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 10 AM TO 12 PM 


WOMAN BY WOMAN MAKING A DIFFERENCE 
TEA CHAT, RELEASING, AND EMBRACING 

P.S. PLEASE BRING A SMALL DISH, FRUIT, VEGETABLES OR ONE 
OF YOUR FAVORITE FINGERFOODS. 

CONTACT: REV. WILLA REID: 336-782-3710 
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